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will be issued with the ‘‘ Spectator” of Saturday, December 11th ; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 

ESTERDAY week, the Government served a notice on Mr. 
Dillon at Ballaghadereen, in the County of Sligo, requiring 

him to find sufficient sureties to be of good behaviour towards 
her Majesty the Queen and all her subjects, and warning him 
thatin default of such sureties, he might be committed to prison 
for such a time as the Court might think fit. The justification 
for this notice was, of course, Mr. Dillon’s speeches urging Lord 
Clanricarde’s tenants to offer their landlord any reduced rent on 
which they may agree, and in case of such reduced rents being 
refused as inadequate, exhorting them to pay these reduced 
rents into a common fund for the prosecution of the political 
campaign. On the very day on which the writ was served on 
Mr. Dillon, the same intimidation which Mr. Dillon had advo- 
cated in Lord Clanricarde’s case was exerted on Lord Dillon’s 
estates at Ballaghadereen ; and though the public meeting in 
Sligo on Sunday was not held, being prohibited by proclamation, 
a great number of small meetings of the same character have 
been since held elsewhere, Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien carrying 
on their agitation with undiminished energy. The Government, 
moreover, seem very nervous about prohibiting these meetings 
for the defiance of the law more generally. Mr. Dillon has been 
given time to prepare his defence till this day week. 


“A Sligo Landlord ” sends to Tuesday’s Times a very curious 
account of the effect of this (somewhat tardy) interference of the 
Government in his own case, in a letter headed “Cause and 
Effect.” On the previous Friday, he says, his agent attended a 
market town in Connaught to receive rents. He was asked 
whether he would give an abatement on judicial rents, and his 
reply was a refusal. Well, then, said the tenants, they would 
pay none; they had not got the money; the money could not 
be made. The agent shut up his books and went off to dinner. 
In the meantime, the news came from Dublin that Mr. Dillon 
had been cited to appear in the Court of Queen’s Bench to 
show cause why a criminal information should not be taken 
against him for intimidation. “ Within an hour of the papers 
being so distributed, every penny was paid. These impecunious 
tenants even came knocking at the window of the room where 
the agent was dining, to urge him to come out and receive rents 
which an hour before they declared they had not got at all.” 


his usual good taste. He said not a word in condemnation of Mr. 
Dillon’s Irish campaign, and, though an ex-Secretary for Ireland, 
gave not a sign of sympathy with the Government. And when 
referring to the very serious outlook in Ireland, he rather seemed 
to derive a certain satisfaction from the fact that he had antici- 
pated these troubles. As regards what he did say, he first 
assailed the Government for not having accepted in September 
the proposal which he himself had founded on Mr. Parnell’s 
amendment to the Address, to devolve on the Land Court the 
power of staying ejectments in cases where three-fourths of the 
rent had been paid, and where the Court was convinced that the 
fall in the price of produce had caused the inability to pay the 
remainder. Had the Government accepted that amendment, 
there would have been a definite law to enforce. Now they had 
been obliged to bring moral pressure to bear on the landlords to 
waive their legal rights; and thus, instead of firmly administering 
a good law, they were interfering with the administration of a 
bad law. We agree with Mr. Morley that there is much force in 
this view, and therefore we supported his September proposal ; 
but, as we have elsewhere said, he ignores entirely the case on 
behalf of the Government, and will not give them the least 
credit for the sincerity and weight of their objections to his policy. 


Of course Mr. Morley found it very easy to show up Lord 
Randolph Charchill’s inconsistency in first promising “ simul- 
taneous” reforms in local government for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and then declaring that, as regards Ireland, the 
measure promised ought not to be hurried on, but to be very 
carefully considered ; and for reproaching the House of 
Commons for wasting so much time over the Irish estimates 
for local works, on the ground that it was the firm determina- 
tion of the Government to place the control of those local 
works in the hands of the Irish people, and then allowing his 
chief to declare, on behalf of the Government, at the Guildhall, 
that what Ireland wants is not new legislation, but a firm 
administration of the existing law. That these inconsistencies 
are undeniable, and perhaps even flagrant, we all know. But 
whatever line they may take, British politicians have now no 
alternative, except between evils graver or less grave,—grave 
enough even if they choose with all the discrimination in 
their power,—and we fear that no choice can be so dangerous 
as to give in one’s adherence to that passion for a disintegrating 
policy which, as Mr. Morley himself evidently sees with alarm, 
will be only too likely to extend beyond Ireland to every separate 
section of Great Britain, 


Mr. Morley spoke in Edinburgh on Thursday, and after ex- 
plaining that he had no objection at all to Lord Randolph 
Charchill’s political menu, but that all the same he should 
refuse to say grace till the dish-covers were removed, and 
describing the Government as resembling a blind man led by 
two very lively dogs with very different conceptions of the route, 
he apologised for his comparative ignorance of purely Scottish 
affairs, but said that, whatever the desire for extended local 
government in Scotland might be, he was quite sure that all 
Scotch Liberals would agree in this,—that the need for extended 
local government in Scotland is not at all on all-fours with the 
need for Home-rule in Ireland. It did not follow in the least 
that because Ireland needs a local Legislature and an Executive 





It is a pity that the Sligo landlord is not bold enough to sign 
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he was most anxious to protest. After indicating his sympathy 
with the cause of Disestablishment in Scotland, Mr. Morley 
excused himself for saying nothing on the new programme of 
the National League in Ireland, on the ground that the question 
would soon come before Irish Judges, and that Englishmen 
should not interfere. 


In the latter part of his speech, Mr. Morley argued at some 
length for the position that to give Ireland a separate Legis- 
lature, and yet not to give her a separate Executive dependent 
on that Legislature, would be to mock her with the hope of 
reforms which need never be carried out. He was very eloquent 
in his promises that Ireland would be politically transformed 
by Home-rule, and that instead of sending to the new Legislature 
the sort of patriot to whom we have recently been accustomed, 
she would turn over a new leaf, and send to it the men of whom 
she is really proud. Unfortunately, Mr. Morley failed to ask 
himself what policy she would send representatives to the Irish 
Legislature to carry out. If she sends representatives to the 
Trish Legislature to do justice to all classes, and to disappoint 
nine-tenths of the hopes which the National League has raised, 
we do not doubt that the men of whom Ireland is really proud 
will gladly accept the task. But if she sends representatives 
to the Legislature to carry out the policy of the National 
League,—as we must, of course, expect,—does Mr. Morley really 
think that the men of whom Ireland is really proud would 
accept the office P 


M. de Freycinet, in moving the Foreign Office Estimate on 
Saturday, in the French Chamber, explained his foreign 
policy. France, he said, needs peace in order to complete 
the transition from a Monarchical to a Republican state 
of affairs; but she remains a Great Power, determined 
to assert her rights and maintain her dignity. She, therefore, 
will choose among the affairs with which it is necessary to 
concern herself. In Bulgaria she is only indirectly interested, 
through her concern for the Ottoman Empire; but in Egypt her 
interests are direct, and also in the Suez Canal. England has been 
asked, therefore, to come to a final arrangement about the 
Canal; and though she has not received notice to quit Egypt, 
she has been informed that her indefinite stay there will be con- 
sidered unfriendly to France. “The great Power which owns 
Egypt is master of the Mediterranean,” a sentence to be remem- 
bered. M. de Freycinet was courteous in words, admitting that 
England wished to retire, though the period was not fixed ; but 
he evidently intended to insinuate a menace. He has, moreover, 
it is reported, directed M. Waddington to renew French com- 
plaints about the indefiniteness of British occupation, and to 
urge the Sultan also to remonstrate. Lord Salisbury can, of 
course, only inform either that Great Britain will retire when 
her task is accomplished. 


Count Robilant, Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the 
day after made a widely different speech. He announced that 
the Government had seen with regret the deposition of Prince 
Alexander, “a Prince worthy of a better fate,’ and that it would 
adhere to the Austrian policy in maintaining the Treaty of Berlin. 
The Government would be vigilant, and in certain contingencies 
would act. This part of the speech, which was rapturously 
applauded, is understood throughout Italy to mean that 
the Kingdom joins the coalition which, in the event of 
war, would restrain Russia. Count Robilant also said 
that, “ with England, we desire to maintain, and if necessary 
to develop, should events require it, that frank friendship which 
is the traditional policy of Italy, and which cannot alter.” 
This statement, which was received with cheers from all sides 
of the House, must be read by the light of despatches recently 
published by the Italian Foreign Office, which affirm that the 
British occupation of Egypt is an Italian interest, because of 
the danger that if the British departed, the French would 
step in, These declarations, as we have explained elsewhere, 
materially modify the British position in the Mediterranean. 


We are not isolated there any longer. 


To all appearance, the withdrawal of Russian agents from 
Bulgaria has left the Principality a free and orderly country. 
The want of a Prince, though probably felt in the Army, does 
not weaken the Administration, which is quietly, and to all 
appearance satisfactorily, conducted by the three Regents, sub- 
ject to revision at some future time by the Assembly. The 
cities are perfectly quiet, and the peasantry show no dissatis- 
faction with the state of affairs, The Russians publish daily 


accounts of atrocities, but they are not confirmed eith 
English or German residents, of whom there are man ° 
leading Bulgarians have agreed, it is believed, to reject 2 
grelian Prince offered them by Russia, and are onde a 
Commissioners to the Courts of Europe, ostensibly 
plain affairs, really, we may suppose, to search for ‘ 
It is quite possible, however, that they may return, 4” 
money is very scarce, and the Regents are believed to = 
that the best policy may be to govern quietly, await orale k 
should a happy opportunity ever occur, recall Prince Alera and 
as King of Bulgaria and Generalissimo of the united Bal 
That would be a most satisfactory ending; but Russia wil 
never voluntarily sanction it, and the new Federation would 
require the determined protection of Europe. Still, it ruivh 
have 350,000 very fair soldiers, ipa 
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It is affirmed with some confidence that General Kanlhars 
will not be allowed to rejoin his appointment as Russian Mili. 
tary Attaché at Vienna. It will be remembered that Congt 
Kalnoky spoke of his “ mission” with quite unusual bitterness 
the Hungarians are strongly excited against him, and the feeling 
in the Austrian Army will, it is said, induce the Emperor to 
refuse to receive him. The recognised military journals oom. 
plain that General Kaulbars, being an officer, and not a 
diplomatist, ought not to have violated the general maxims 
of military life by protecting officers. who had matiniej 
and inciting others to break their military oath. The 
say “a military missionary who preaches contempt for military 
principles ought not to be Military Attaché at Vienna,” ang 
threaten that he shall be “cut” in military circles. The incident, 
though not important in itself, as another post can easily be 
found for General Kaulbars, shows how completely his conduct 
offended even the highest conservative opinion. The whol 
intrigue which ended in Prince Alexander’s abdication was, in 
fact, a breach of every principle upon which legitimate thrones 
aud regular armies are supposed to rest. 


The Pall Mall has interviewed the Archbishop of Dublin (Dr, 
Walsh) on the new plan of campaign, and, if we may trust the 
accuracy of the report in Wednesday’s Pall Mall of the inter. 
view,—which we hope that his Grace will disclaim,—the Arch. 
bishop can hardly expect ever to be looked up to again by any 
Irish landlord as even wishing to aid the cause of impartial 
justice. He expressed himself “a little startled at first” at 
the plan of campaign, “not only startled, but grieved,” espe 
cially at the proposal that the tenants should fix for them 
selves what reduction of rent they would require from the land- 
lord. But ‘on closer inspection, the difficulties that had at first 
embarrassed me practically disappeared.” The landlord is only 
one of the contracting parties, ‘and he has had the fixing of the 
terms long enough. Is it quite clear that the tenants are to be 
blamed if they claim to have their turn now?” “It is admitted 
on all hands that practically all over Ireland reductions, and 
large reductions, are to be made in the rents, even in the judicial 
rents. The question is as to the amount of those reductions, 
Whatever inconvenience there may be in having that grave 
question decided by the tenants, I must maintain that there is 
just the same inconvenience—indeed, I see in one way a much 
greater inconvenience—in having it decided by the landlords. 
The landlord, like the tenant, is now merely ‘one of the two 
contracting parties,’ neither more nor less.” Since 1870 and 
1881, the law had recognised the tenant as sharing the land- 
lord’s “‘ ownership” in the land, and therefore it was now no 
longer a reasonable view that before breaking the contract in 
his own interest, he should give up possession of the land. This 
little bit of casuistry being settled, it did not, according to the 
report as given in the Pall Mal Gazette, occur to the inter 
viewer to ask, or to his Grace to suggest, any difficulty as to the 
diversion of money owed by the tenants to the landlord, even 
by their own confession, to a political campaign ; indeed, the 
“conversation became general,” and the interviewer took his 
leave. 


Assuming, then, the accuracy of the report, the Archbishop's 
conception of the obligations of tenants in Ireland at the 
present time is this,—that the law of 1881 broke up finally the 
landlord’s sole right of ownership in the land; that the judicial 
rents which it gave him absolutely for fifteen years have beet 
since set aside by public opinion;—there is no question, be it 
observed, of law in this part of his argument, and after his Grace’s 
remarkable confidence in the right of public opinion to do away 





with what the law gives absolutely, we must say we hardly 
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tand the Archbishop’s anxiety to argue the question of 

u re the legal ownership lies, for if public opinion supersedes 
whe ‘, one direction, it may supersede it in all,—and, finally, 
ph i party to a binding statutory arrangement may at his 
yr jeasure recast the terms of that arrangement without the 
est show of legal right in the matter. Whether looked at 

he light of law or of that of justice, a more amazing opinion 
never yet given by a dignitary of the Church which pro- 
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oa to be the guardian both of law and justice. If on sufficient 
CXander evidence of a rise in the price of produce, the landlords of Ireland 
alkane sed to raise the jndicial rents 10 per cent. without any 
sia wil show of law,—what would Archbishop Walsh say ? 
an A “Manster Winter-Assize Juror” writes to yesterday’s 
Times, to give specimens of the ominous threats launched by the 
Press against the Munster jurors who are to try the Kerry 
aulbars moonlighters apprehended by General Redvers Buller, and 
An Mili. asks very pertinently whether Lord Salisbury is prepared to 
Count arantee that the country, jurors and all, will not be handed 
ternegs, over within the year 1887 to the tender mercies of the Member 
feeling for South Tipperary (Mr. John O'Connor, M.P.), who has uttered 
ror to, gome of the most flagrant of these threats, and others of his 
5 com. qay of thinking and acting. Any Irish Local Government Bill 
not a hich should give what the Irish do not ask for, but what is 
vaximg likely to be given to England and Scotland, would certainly go 
tinied, agreat way towards placing the Munster jurors at the mercy 
line of the National League. 
” and The news from Burmah grows more satisfactory. The stronger 
‘ident, goerilla bandsare being rapidly honted down, andas they turn and 
ily be fight, their leaders are generally killed. These once discouraged, 
ndact General Roberts, who prefers civil administration to martial 
whole Jaw, intends to guarantee them their lives on making full sub- 
as, in mission. He proposes to occupy the Shan frontier in some force, 
rones but not to interfere with the internal government of the tribes, 
and hetold an interviewer he thought all might be quiet by March. 
The best news, however, is the decision to raise a strong Burmese 
(Dr. police force, with an unusual complement of officers. The plan 
tthe is distrusted in Rangoon, and no doubt the men will be mostly 
ater. guerillas; but they are brave, they know the country, and they 
meh. an be disciplined like all other human beings. It is foolish to 
ay say they may be treacherous, for so may the Sikh police. If 
ral we cannot, due time being given, conciliate men like these 
at sufficiently to induce them to give good service for good pay, we 
spe had better leave Burmah, for we shall do no good there, and 
ant never be safe. The Indian police are of little use in Burmah, 
nd. except as gensdarmes; and as for the risk, we are in India 
rst because we think nothing about it. The whole administration, 
uly from Cashmere to Travancore, could be destroyed in half an 
- hour, and nobody sleeps the less sound, 
ed A large, but rather irregularly elected deputation from many 
nd vestries of London, waited on the Home Secretary on Thursday 
ial to press on him the creation of a central Municipality for 
18, the whole Metropolis. Mr. Matthews, after quizzing them 
ve rather cleverly about their imperfectly representative character, 
is and their frankness in declaring themselves inefficient managers 
ht of their parishes, explained the ideas of the Government. He 
g, was very cautious ; but we do not see that there is much ground 
0 for misapprehension as to the plan he favours. Subject to any 
d outbreak of Lord Randolph Churchill in council, the Govern- 
. ment intend to adopt the Federal plan with a modification,— 
) that is, to create a Municipality for each district, with 
aseparate life, but to place above all a representative body 
} chosen by direct election, with certain large statutory powers, 
and with control of gas and water. In this body the Metro- 


politan Board of Works will be merged. That scheme would 
do very well if the powers are large enough, and if the City 
Council is also merged in the central body ; but if these things 
are refused, the central body will only be an undignified, though 
possibly rich Board, defied by the City and evaded by the 
smaller Municipalities. That is not what we want at all, but a 
regular Metropolitan Council, delegating much of its power and 
many of its functions to Councils for the districts. Suppose 
there is a riot in London! Is the local Government to sit and 
take no notice P 


We have elsewhere animadverted on the place which sensa- 
tional trials are beginning to fill in our social system. This week, 
London has been flooded with suggestive reports of the divorce 
suit instituted by Lord Colin Campbell against his wife, which 









nastiness appears to be all the greater because the English, as 
compared with most peoples, keep their literature clean. We 
cannot of course, as yet, remark on the case; but we suppose it is 
lawful toremark on the intolerable length to which the proceed- 
ings may be protracted. We have not noticed much irrelevant 
evidence-in-chief ; but some of the greatest counsel in the country 
are occupying days in cross-examining servant-girls and 
footmen chiefly as to the accuracy of their memory for dates. 
If that is necessary, we have nothing to say; but we can see 
no reason why, under such a system, the trial should not last 
till Parliament meets, or why, indeed, it should ever end. This 
much is certain,—that if the parties were nobodies, the pro- 
ceedings would not last a week; and that if they were poor, 
they would be divorced or rebound in about two days. As itis, 
Europe, which manages such affairs through duels, looks on 
astounded at the British curiosity about all dirty linen, if only 
it is marked with aristocratic names. 


The party of action among the Fenians of New York—that 
is, the employers of dynamite—have, it is said, dismissed 
O’Donovan Rossa from his leadership, and promoted Dr. 
Hamilton Williams thereto. The latter is said to be an able 
man, determined to make Ireland a Republic by any means, 
dynamite included. As you cannot blow up a democracy, 
we do not know that the change is of particular im- 
portance; but it is reported, and reported publicly, and 
it seems strange that the Government of the United States 
cannot interfere. Conspiracy to injure a friendly country 
is surely an offence, and though it may be necessary to proceed 
under State laws, the Government of Washington, when inclined, 
knows how to make its anger felt. It would think Englishmen 
monsters if they allowed German anarchists in London to 
prepare schemes for blowing up the White House; and where is 
the moral difference ? It should be noticed that a well-informed 
correspondent of the Times evidently believes that the object of 
the change is to facilitate an arrangement betweon the Irish- 
Americans and Mr. Blaine. A revolt of the Irish from the 
Democrats would be a most important gain for the Republican 
Party. 





Lord Charles Beresford on Saturday tested a submarine 
boat in the Victoria Docks. The boat, invented by Mr. A, 
Campbell, and built by Messrs. Fletcher, Son, and Fearnall, of 
Limehouse, is of steel, cigar-shaped, 60 ft. long, 8 ft. broad, and 
driven by a double-screw. It is lighted by electricity, and con- 
tains a provision of compressed air sufficient for three days. 
When on the surface, the boat is supported on the 
water by cylindrical chambers telescopically projected from her 
sides, and when these are withdrawn, she sinks on an even keel. 
She can move backwards and forwards, under electric pressure ; 
but as yet her speed has not been tested. Her vertical motion, 
however, has been, Lord Charles Beresford rising and descending 
in her several times on Saturday. It is clear that she will be 
invaluable for diving purposes, and her sinking powers will also 
enable her to dive under any torpedo-net. 


The meeting at Dorchester on Thursday resolved to erect a 
statue to the Dorset poet, the Rev. W. Barnes, and to devote the 
residue of the fund raised for this purpose to the establishment 
of a Barnes Exhibition, tenable at the Dorchester Grammar 
School. We are very glad that the personal memorial is to be 
insisted on, and only hope that the statue will be worthy of our 
modest Southern Burns. 


The decision of the Beaumont Trustees not to close the East- 
End Palace during the Sundays, except at certain hours, was a 
very wise, and even necessary one. Had they decided otherwise, 
half the sympathy which the wish to brighten the lives of the 
poorest of the poor has excited, would have been quenched, for 
Sunday is the only day which it is easy to make much brighter 
for the hard-working population of the East End. Whether the 
decision not to apply for a licence for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is equally wise, we are not quite so sure, though we are 
disposed to think it the right decision. The greater number of 
sober and temperate working men and women would prefer a 
Palace where there was no temptation to drink, to a Palace 
where they would have had to rely on their own firmness and 
virtuous resolution if they would escape a fall, Is not that 
final ? 
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are making the newspapers sell like wildfire. The attraction of 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


M. DE FREYCINET UPON EGYPT. 


E distrust M. de Freycinet. He talks civilly enough in 
the Chamber, but there is every reason to believe that he 
talks in order to conceal part of his policy, which is essentially 
aggressive, both from Europe and from his own people. If 
there is any truth—and there is much—in the reports of the 
speech made by the Emperor William at the reception of 
Deputies early in the week, the German Court is seriously 
alarmed at the preparations which General Boulanger has been 
making to be in readiness for a possible campaign, and intends 
to lay an account of them in confidence before the Committee 
on the Military Septennate. The French Government has 
resolved to open the great salt-water lake near Tunis, which 
is connected with the sea by a wide channel, only five miles 
long, and which, when that channel is deepened, will be 
the most magnificent land-locked harbour in the world, 
dominating the Mediterranean against any Power unable 
to seal it up in war-time. It is on the face of daily 
intelligence that the French Foreign Office is using the 
Treaty with Madagascar to establish a formal protectorate 
of the island so complete and searching, that a bank 
cannot be established in the capital without the previous 
consent of Paris; and the British Government is well aware, 
on indubitable evidence, that, in spite of speeches, promises, 
and Parliamentary votes, Gambetta’s great project of estab- 
lishing an Indo-Chinese Empire rivalling and threatening the 
British Empire in India, has not been given up. There are 
far-reaching plans already fully formed, and awaiting only the 
hour when Britain becomes either ambitious or weak. It is with 
these projects in his mind, and irritated by what he thinks, often 
mistakenly, British jealousy, and with a further idea that all 
opposition to England strengthens French favour at Gatschina, 
that M. de Freycinet presses requests which he knows cannot 
be granted about Egypt. He desires to embarrass Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government until, in despair of other relief, they leave 
him a free hand in Madagascar, Indo-China, and Constanti- 
nople, and enable him to pose as the Minister who has achieved 
great things for France without actual war. He does not 
even hope that his demands will be granted. He knows quite 
well that England cannot evacuate Egypt until a stronger 
native Government has been formed, or until there is con- 
fidence in Egyptian finance; he knows that she will 
not retreat at the order of any Power, except, perhaps, 
coalesced Europe; and he knows that his own people 
would regard a war with this country as a senseless 
waste of power; yet he keeps up his demand that a date be 
fixed for the evacuation of Egypt. How can the British 
Government fix a date irrespective of circumstances? It has 
given orders for the evacuation of Egypt once; and when the 
hour arrived, even the French confessed that, “ under the cir- 
cumstances "namely, the northward march of the Dervishes 
—evacuation was impossible. The French interest in the 
Suez Canal is considerable, though nothing compared with 
our own; but their material interest in the Valley 
of the Nile scarcely exists, except in the shape of the 
Bonds, the dividends on which are only secure while the 
country continues to be occupied by a European garrison. 
Beyond these, they possess nothing in Egypt, except, indeed, 
what M. de Freycinet magniloquently calls “a colony,’—that 
is, a group of salaried employés, shopkeepers, and purveyors of 


_luxuries to Pashas. As for the “traditional connection” on which 


M. de Freycinet is so eloquent, what is the connection except 
a reminiscence of the most unscrupulous and least successful 
adventure in the career of Napoleon? If forty centuries look 
down from the Pyramids on French arms, they look down on 
them in retreat. 

Whether M. de Freycinet, however, is sincere or- not, the 
British Government has but one course to pursue. Its position 
in Egypt is most burdensome, because it involves responsibility 
without full power, because it occupies a body of soldiers 
who would be much better employed either at home or in 
India, and because it enables Russia and France to draw 
a purely imaginary parallel between the position of the 
Bulgarians, who if left alone can maintain their independence, 
and that of the Egyptians, who if left alone would be con- 
quered in six months; but it cannot withdraw until it has 
fulfilled the mandate it originally received. It must have time 
to organise an administration which shall be strong enough to 
be independent alike of France and of Arabs ; and till this has 


must persist in its course, defying threats fro 
cold, unwavering patience which leaves to the French ye ng 
ment the full responsibility of threatening to employ for — 
force will be employed; and as to diplomatic reel No 
France, in the present position of her affairs cho ore it 
stir up a needless ill-will in a neighbouring onda to 
tially friendly people, that purposeless injury to the tranquillity 
of Europe must be quietly endured. Deeply as the ona 
ness of France may be regretted, this country has nothin : 
fear from it. Every acquisition made by France since 1870 hs 
brought her more directly within the grasp of the British nn 
while her attitude towards Italy has given us the unexpoc, 
advantage of a powerful ally within the Mediterranean 
Italian Government, originally jealous of England in B t 
and especially perverse about the Suez Canal, has annoaeay 
in Parliament, through Count Robilant, the Foreign Secte 
that “ frank friendship for England is the traditional basis ¢f 
Italian policy, and cannot alter ;” and through her last Blue. 
book, that as regards Egypt, Italy looks on the British ocoups. 
tion as a beneficial protection against the danger of ocoupalig 
by France. There is hardly a chance of an alteration in this 
view ; for if France attacked her, it is assistance on the sea 
that Italy, with her exposed sea-board, would require; while 
she dreads, with something of the old English unreason, the 
extension of Russian supremacy to the shore of the Adriatie 
She needs English help, that best guarantee of international 
friendship ; and it comes, therefore, to this,—that England, jf 
too much bullied and vexed in the Mediterranean, possesses 
there a mobile Army and an auxiliary Fleet. She has, in fact 
acquired an ally whose interests are not opposed to her own, 
and who, so long as the alliance lasts and she is safe 
at sea, possesses many of the resources of a first-class 
Power, and the precise geographical position which enables 
her to use those resources to the full. This alliance, 
while it might under certain circumstances enable England 
to quit Egypt more easily, renders the threats, we will not 
say of M, de Freycinet, for he remains within the limits 
of courtesy, but of his friends in the French Press, not only 
nugatory, but, except as annoyances intended to weight other 
requests, a little ridiculous. England is still well within her 
legal position as agent of Europe, and we cannot believe that 
journals like the Débats, which understand the Italian situation 
perfectly well, honestly think she can be hectored out of it, 
Rither they are airing their rhetoric to gratify spite, or they 
are intent on using the Egyptian Question to secure some other 
demand which it is not as yet convenient to bring to the front. 
No people in its senses would use about a friendly neighbour 
which has not changed its position such language as is now 
used in Paris about England, unless it had in view some end 
to which the Power it abused was secretly felt to be an 
annoying obstacle, 


im France wi 


THE GOVERNMENT AND OPPOSITION ON IRELAND, 


R. JOHN MORLEY, in his speech at Hawick, expresses 

himself as very anxious to combine with any 
reasonable party to improve the condition of Ireland. 
But he avoids, both at Hawick and in Edinburgh,—and 
as it seems to us, as an ex-Irish Secretary, he is hardly 
excusable for avoiding,—saying the one thing at the present 
crisis which he ought to have said that would have conduced 
to the peace of Ireland. If while commenting with the 
freedom which he had a perfect right to use on what he 
considers the shortcomings of the Government in Ireland, 
he had reproved the National League for commencing a new 
campaign of which the plain drift is a distinct exhorta- 
tion to the tenantry of Ireland to violate not only that part of 
their contract which they cannot keep, but even so much of 
their contract as they ostentatiously confess themselves able 
to keep, and to devote to the purposes of a political agitation 
means appropriated for the discharge of a debt which, even on 
their own showing, they could partly pay, he would at least 
have proved that one of the chief leaders of Opposition is willing 
to strengthen the hands of the Government in resisting a most 
immoral and demoralising proposal, which, wherever it is 
adopted, will do more to injure the mutual confidence of 
Irishmen in Irishmen, than it can ever do to advance the poli- 
tical cause on behalf of which it is proposed. The excuse 
given in Edinburgh for not referring to the subject, that the 
legal question is sub judice, is no excuse at all. It was not 
necessary to pronounce any opinion on the legal aspect of the 
case. What was necessary was that Mr. Morley should have 





been accomplished, or Europe has agreed to some alteration, it 





separated himself conspicuously from the National League 
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j have approved the action of the Government in asking for 

«on of the Judges on the legality of the Nationalist 

ibe dere, We grieve t tat f Mr. Morley’ 

me. We grieve to see a statesman of Mr. Morley’s 

.}, standing, and of the serious tone which his speeches 

lways evinced, shrinking from speaking out what 

Mi = have thought as to the recent doings of the 

La in Ireland, and the action which the Govern- 
National League P 

+ have taken on those doings. Surely the support of the 

= Jlites is not so dear to him that he should buy it at the cost 

OT ining to condemn what, had he continued to be Irish 

rl he must have officially condemned, and what he would 

‘nly have been cordially supported by Unionists and Con- 

certainly : : : 
gervatives alike in so condemning. We hold that Mr. Morley’s 
gence on the new campaign of the League,—calculated as it is 
tp deepen that complete insensibility to certain moral obliga- 
tions which is at the root of half Ireland’s woes,—takes almost 
all the moral colour out of his speeches, and leaves them the 
speeches of a leader who cannot venture to forego the advan- 
of Parnellite support, rather than,—what his speeches have 
hitherto been, —the outcome of an independent and candid mind. 
This is the great blot in Mr. Morley’s speech. And in Mr. 
Morley it is one which we had not expected. We did think 
that we might have counted on him to support the Government 
in resisting movements tending directly to accelerate the 
moral disintegration of Irish society. Mr. Morley seems to 
think that if he cannot force on Home-rule, moral disintegra- 
tion is the best thing to be expected. And this seems to us a 
matter for the deepest regret. ; 

Again, though the chief blot in both speeches is the great 
omission which they contain, we are far from being satisfied 
with Mr. Morley’s candour in criticising the recent policy of the 
Government in Ireland ; and we think this, notwithstanding the 
fact that we agreed with him in holding in September that the 
Government might wisely and safely have accepted some part 
of Mr, Parnell’s recent proposal in relation to the staying of 
actions of ejectment under certain sirictly defined conditions. But 
itis surely not candid to represent this as the only policy which 
a Government honestly desirous to obtain reasonable remissions 
of rent from the landlords in cases of hardship, but determined 
to enforce the full contract in cases where there was no hard- 
ship, could have thought it right to pursue. Mr. Morley 
knows very well that there was an objection to the policy 
which he and we advocated, that was at least serious, tuough it 
was not fatal. He knows very well that it is not only the 
greediness of grasping landlords which in times like these ought 
to be placed under restraint, but quite as much the greediness 
of grasping tenants hoping for larger and larger concessions, 
and so hoping not for any legitimate and just cause, but 
only for the sake of extra gain. He is perfectly well aware 
that this is a great danger; that had his suggestion been 
adopted, numbers of tenants would have paid three-fourths 
of their rent and appealed against paying the remainder who 
were perfectly well able to pay all, and who would thus have 
put their landlords to most needless and unjust expense, 
in the mere hope that the chapter of accidents would turn 
out in their favour. He has probably read the letter of the 
Sligo landlord, in Tuesday’s Z%mes, who reports that tenants 
who derided in the afternoon the mere notion that they could 

pay their judicial rents in full, had paid up every penny before 
the evening, only because they had heard in the interval that 
Mr, Dillon was to be prosecuted. With such a state of public 
morality as now exists in Ireland, it cannot be questioned that 
there is a good deal to be said against a measure which appeared 
only to promise the aid of the Government to tenants who really 
deserved that aid, because it is nearly certain that under the 
promise of that aid, a crowd of tenants who did not 
deserve it at all would have sought for shelter. We 
are quite aware that very much the same may be said 
of the landlords, and therefore we were in favour of Mr. 
Morley’s proposal, holding that of the two evils it was 
probably the less. But it does seem to us unfair and un- 
candid to deny that the Government may reasonably have held 
that, as they could put pressure privately on hard landlords, 
and could not put any on unscrupulous tenants, it would be 
better not to pass an Act sheltering the tenants which might 
lead to a great number of merely tentative refusals to 
discharge legal debts, but rather to mitigate the hardships of 
the law by doing all in their power to restrain an excessive use 
of landlords’ right, and to stimulate a defective sense of landlords’ 
duty. This decision may have been the wrong one; we are 
disposed to think it was ; but wrong or right, it was the choice 
of an evil which the Government had plausible reason to 
suppose the less evil of the two, though we agree with Mr. 
Morle~ in thinking it the greater evil. 





Again, it would surely have been wise and candid in Mr. 
Morley to have recognised that in the selection of General 
Redvers Buller, first for the position of a divisional magistrate in 
Kerry, and next for the Under-Secretaryship left vacant by 
Sir Robert Hamiltons promotion to the Governorship of Van 
Diemen’s Land, the Government have put the right man 
in the right place. It seems to us very greatly to their 
credit that the earlier appointment of General Redvers 
Buller has gained the sympathies of the Irish themselves, 
and still more that after the outcry which his wisdom and 
political insight have elicited from the unreasonable land- 
lords they should, undeterred by that outcry, now select 
him to fulfil the duties of Sir Robert Hamilton at Dublin 
Castle. To our minds, such a course deserves the most cordial 
support. We have not been amongst the number of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s admirers, and we confess that we had 
the gravest doubts whether he would be equal to the difficult 
post he occupies. But, hitherto at least we have found no 
reason to doubt his ability, and very much to respect his 
courage,—courage quite as conspicuous in resisting the pressure 
of the less reasonable landlords as in resisting the violence of 
the National League. Mr. Morley may sneer at the policy 
which is indicated by the announcement of new prosecutions, 
as a policy of “coercion.” But even he has always con- 
tended that, pending the legislative changes he wishes for, 
the Government of Ireland has no choice but to enforce 
the law; and we should like to know how he could justify 
inaction where a body of influential men are going about 
openly exhorting the tenants of Ireland first to fix their own 
rents at the rate most convenient to themselves, and next 
to confiscate the whole of those rents, if not accepted as 
payment in full, for the purposes of agitation. Mr. John 
Morley, had he still been Secretary, would, we venture to 
say, have acted just as the Government is acting, and perhaps 
even with less hesitation. His exertions on behalf of Home- 
rule would not in the least have dispensed him from such 
action; and it is uncandid in him to talk of coercion where no 
new restrictive provision is as yet even proposed. If coercion 
ever becomes necessary, it will be because Opposition leaders in 
Mr. John Morley’s position do not tender to the Government 
the kind of support which even a Conservative Government, 
while it keeps strictly within the law, and uses its whole 
influence as it has been using it lately, has an absolute right 
to expect. 





LORD SELBORNE ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


ORD SELBORNE’S new book, and the letter to Mr. 
Gladstone which accompanies it, will no doubt exert a 

very considerable influence on the discussions which are pretty 
sure to mark the very first period,—if that ever arrives,—in 
which English politics get a fair chance of discussion. It will, 
we think, contribute greatly to “clear the air,”—though not 
exactly in the sense in which that term was applied to the 
wonderful confidences poured by Archbishop Walsh into the 
ear of the Pall Mall Gazette’s commissioner, as described in 
its issue of Wednesday last. If that communication cleared 
the air at all, it was as a thunderstorm sometimes clears the 
air. But Lord Selborne’s letter and book tend to clear the air 
in a very different sense, by rectifying a great number of 
popular misconceptions, and presenting the argument for the 
Establishment in the form in which it strikes a moderate 
politician who, Liberal on other subjects, on this subject has 
always shown himself a temperate Conservative. We ourselves 
are earnestly opposed to the disestablishers of to-day, because 
we sincerely believe that Disestablishment would not only 
paralyse one of the greatest influences for good to be found in 
modern England, but would tend to multiply the sectarian 
divisions of the day, and to diminish the spiritual influence 
of the various Christian Churches by the very fact that it 
greatly increased their number. But we cannot regard with 
the supreme contempt evinced by Lord Selborne, the abstract 
desire for ‘religious equality” which is at the bottom of the 
movement of the Liberation Society. It is, of course, quite 
true that the Church of England did not gain her position in 
the State through any infraction of the principle of religious 
equality. The influence she has obtained in the State was hers 
long before such a notion as the right of Dissenters to religious 
equality was in existence, long before any Dissenting body of any 
kind was in existence at all. Nothing is more certain than that 
the legislation affecting the Church was, as Lord Selborne points 
out, much oftener conceived with the view of holding the 
Church in check, than with the view of adding to her power. 
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Even the statutes affecting the collection of the tithes, though 
they were, of course, advantageous to the Church, were passed 
in the interest of the people, who would have lost religious privi- 
leges by the non-collection of tithes, and lost them only to swell 
the revenues of unscrupulous landowners, They were not passed 
with any view of enhancing the dignity of the Church. All this is 
matter of fact and history, and Lord Selborne’s book will bring 
it home to its readers with great force. But it cannot, we think, 
be denied that a state of things which has grown up naturally 
and historically, and not from any intention of giving the 
Church an advantage over sects of the existence of which no one 
had even dreamed at the time the Church took her position in 
the land, does now tend to enhance the worldly position of 
Churchmen as compared with the worldly position of Dissenters, 
and therefore to bias in favour of the Church a good many 
people who might otherwise lean towards one of the other 
sects. That this is so cannot be denied. That it is one of the 
disadvantages of the position which history has given to the 
National Church cannot be denied. And though Lord Selborne 
evidently regards it as a set-off of the most infinitesimal kind 
against the many advantages of a State Church, we cannot 
help thinking that he decidedly underrates the significance of 
this inequality. He regards it as he regards the social and 
political inequality due to the existence of a Crown and an 
aristocracy. But there, again, we think him deficient in 
sympathy with the Nonconformists. The very importance 
which they attach to the subject of religious conviction, 
and to the purity of religious motives, obliges them to 
think of the admixture of worldly motives with religious 
professions as a much greater evil than that admixture 
of worldly motives with political opinions which is caused by 
the existence of a Throne and a House of Lords. A pious 
Nonconformist very naturally says to himself, that to let the 
World enter the region of religion is a much greater mischief 
than to let it enter the region of social and political effort. 
And we confess that on this point we agree with the pious 
Nonconformist. Now when there is such a great variety of reli- 
gious opinions, it is,so far as it goes, a misfortune that there 
should be a great historical cause in existence tending to increase 
and consolidate the power of those who profess one creed,—and 
a cause which is not properly a religious cause at all, which does 
not arise from the excellence of the creed professed, but from the 
dignity and social standing of those who profess it, We hold, then, 
that Lord Selborne’s book will exercise somewhat less influence 
for good then it might have exercised, through Lord Selborne’s 
inability to enter heartily into the attitude of the more 
religious Nonconformists. The same causes which rendered Sir 
Roundell Palmer unable to co-operate with Mr. Gladstone in 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Irish Church, 
now disqualify Lord Selborne for exerting all the influence to 
which his learning and ability entitle him against the Dis- 
establishers of the present day. He does not seem to see that 
there may be circumstances,—which certainly existed in the 
ease of Ireland,—which may even now possibly exist in the 
case of Wales,—that make a religious Establishment dangerous 


’ rather than beneficial to the religious feeling and culture of the 


people for whose benefit it ought to exist, if it is to exist at all. 

But none the less, Lord Selborne’s book, with its great legal 
knowledge, its accurate historical discriminations, and its per- 
fect moderation, will, as we said, do a vast deal of good in 
* clearing the air.” And his letter to Mr. Gladstone will prove, 
we think, to be not the least important part of the book. The 
difficulty which Lord Selborne insists on as to what Mr. Gladstone 
should be understood to mean when he laid it down that Dis 
establishment ought never to take place except with the“ general 
consent” of the nation, is a real difficulty. It would, of course, 
imply much more than a mere majority in the House of 
Commons. It would imply much more than a majority of the 
representatives coming from the particular section of the King- 
dom where Disestablishment might be in question. It would 
not be right, on Mr. Gladstone’s principle, that “ the representa- 
tives from England and Ireland should assist to repeal or set 
aside that condition of the Union between England and Scot- 
land which relates to the perpetual maintenance of the Scottish 
Church Establishment, whenever a majority of the representa- 
tives of Scotland in the House of Commons may be found to 
desire it.” Mr. Gladstone’s condition of “general consent” 
must, in Lord Selborne’s mind, be taken to mean, that 
no large minority bitterly resenting Disestablishment should 
be left in the section of the United Kingdom in which Dis- 
establishment is to be granted. Indeed, Lord Selborne pro- 
bably holds that the majority of the representatives in the 
sections of the United Kingdom unaffected by the proposal, 
ought to act as a drag on any otherwise premature victory 
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of the disestablishers in the section of 
Disestablishment is proposed. 

Still more important is Lord Selborn 
Gladstone’s remark that there is a curren 
out the civilised world in the direction of Dj i 
Lord Selborne asks where this current is to be discerea al 
a current is clearly not to be discerned in any acti ~ oth 
taken by the State to curb and paralyse the Church Steps 
not to be discerned in such action as the Italian St on 
taken towards the Roman Catholic Church, or which - 
Prussian State has taken (and since abandoned) tonite oy 
same Church, or which the French State has taken pe ~ 
the same Church. All these have been efforts not “to Tibet 
religion from State patronage and control,” but to subj ; 
religion to that control. In Russia, Spain, and Pein 
no one has heard of Disestablishment. In the Sonik 
American Republics, Establishment is everywhere the ral 
In our English; Colonies, there have been undoubtedly 
a good many State subsidies withdrawn from particalat 
Churches; but that is a totally different matter fro 
disestablishing and disendowing a Church possessed a: 
targe inherited property of its own, and neither in ogr 
Colonies nor in the United States has there been any dis. 
position to strip Churches of inherited property. And, of 
course, a Church which had never been established could not 
be disestablished. The real truth is, as Lord Selborne points 
out, that, except in this country, a movement towards Dis. 
establishment and Disendowment such as took place in Ireland 
and such as the “ Liberation Society” advocate for England, 
is almost unknown. It may be true that in various quarters 
there is growing up a conviction that the State should act as 
much as possible as if it had no wish that a good subject should 
adhere to one religion rather than another; that States are 
much less propagandist than they were, except, indeed, when 
they are propagandist in an anti-clerical and freethinking 
sense. But the new respect for individual religious conviction 
which is growing up in the higher European States no more 
indicates a current of feeling in favour of Disestablishment, 
than a desire to treat the small system of peasant farming and 
the large system of capitalist farming with perfect fairness, 
would imply on behalf of the State an intention to divest itself 
altogether of Crown lands and their administration. 
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HOME-RULE AS A FAITH. 


OE of the most remarkable phenomena attending the 
struggle for Home-rule is the intensity of the faith which 
the project has developed in a considerable number of English- 
men. Home-rule has become to them a religion, or a coms 
mand from above, suspending all preconceived ideas of politics, 
and even, in some extreme cases, of the moral law. This is 
the more noteworthy because the growth of a new fanaticism 
of this kind is so strongly opposed to the most manifest 
tendencies of the time. Few observers who are both keen 
and cool doubt the existence in Englishmen of this generation 
of a certain inner weakness which frequently paralyses their 
action, or deny that it springs from an all-pervading doubt or 
hesitation. The English directing classes are not quite sure 
any longer of their conviction upon any subject, are not clear 
that they have the right to conquer, or to coerce, or to repress, 
or to govern, or to spend their own money, or to enforce 
dues, or, in fact, to do anything, except, indeed, to levy taxes, 
and Mr, Auberon Herbert is openly suspicious even about that, 
On the other hand, they are not sure, with any steadfast sure- 
ness, that they have not these rights, and consequently do these 
things spasmodically, or, to be more precise, condone them 
readily when they are done for them and when they profit by 
the result. Mr. Morley intimates that coercion in Ireland is re- 
jected by the national conscience ; but he confuses conscientious 
conviction with intellectual doubt. If the national conscience 
were as satisfied as he thinks that coercion is wrong, Treland 
would be independent in a month, and perhaps forgotten, like 
Hanover, in a year. Two-thirds of all Englishmen would coerce 
Ireland to-morrow if Mr. Gladstone asked them, because their 
intellectual hesitation would disappear; while, if the Fenians 
blew up a few well-known Irish ladies with dynamite, the doubt 
would vanish in indignation, as conscience could never vanish. 
In this atmosphere of questioning, when a man not only asks 
himself if he has a right to act, but if he has a right to receive 
his dues, it is strange to meet with a new intensity of con- 
viction on such a subject as Home-rule; and yet nobody cat 
doubt the fact. Home-rule is a creed. One of the shrewdest 
and most experienced of observers tells us that, in Scotland, 
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who hold the Home-rule idea “hold it like Oal- 
le as the essential truth which it is almost morally 
wed to deny; and we can see for ourselves the spread 

"the same feeling in England. Read a dozen or so of 

he country speeches by the little men, and you will find that 

; ae is not proved by its votaries so much as incessantly 

Beant —is, in fact, preached as many experienced mis- 

ionaries say it is wisest to preach Christianity among the 

Sesion. The new faith acts, too, as a solvent on all previous 
convictions. The English Home-rulers are like Catholic con- 
yets; they suddenly find and declare that they have misread 
all history, misjudged most statesmen, misunderstood most 
national necessities. They learn not only to like, but to confide 
in Parnellites, just as Catholic converts from Protestantism 
jean to like and to confide in priests. They even doubt 
their own previous readings of the moral law, and with- 
out consciously giving it up, interpret it so differently 
that it is unrecognisable. Why should not men enter Parlia- 
ment to make it impotent? Why are Irishmen bound by 
contract? Is a dynamiter really not a warrior? Look at 
the letter from Mr. A. E. Pease, published in the Times of 
Wednesday. Mr. Pease sits for York, as respectable a city as 
there is in England, and is the heir of a Quaker family reputed 
to possess large wealth, and so influential that three of its 
members, a father and his two sons, have seats in the House 
of Commons. Mr. A. E. Pease is, in fact, a typical repre- 
sentative of the higher English middle class, and, for all we 
jnow, a8 Philistine as most of his type; yet he writes that, 
«if he were an Irishman, he would do all in his power to 
support and defend such men as Mr. Dillon,” who is preaching 
the righteousness of breaking contract, an act which Mr. Pease 
was bred to consider wrong, and would be ashamed himself of 
committing. He is “surprised that there are not more Fenians 
and fewer Parnellites,” meaning, we presume, that there are not 
more dynamiters and fewer obstructives, and thinks “ it speaks 
highly for Irishmen that it is not so.” He is so indignant 
with the attempt to enforce the law—he, one of the great sect 
which tore full justice from a hostile people by non-resistance 
carried almost to martyrdom—that he threatens a sort of 
legal insurrection in Yorkshire, telling the Government that 
“the blood of the men of Yorkshire is warming, and if the 
Government Jays violent hands on Ireland’”’—that is, does 
its duty as chief constable—‘‘ I am very much mistaken if 
the men do not speak with a voice which would make any 
Government listen, let alone the nondescript combination ”— 
of all the best men in both the historic parties—* which 
now occupies the seat of power.” That is the language 
of a man who has become more Irish than the Irish, who 
thinks nothing worthy of respect in comparison with Home- 
rule, who regards his old chiefs as fools or scoundrels because 
they do not accept it, who has, in short, become intellectually, 
as well as morally, a fanatic. Mr. Pease is not alone. Thou- 
sands have become as fierce, as unreasoning, and, we must add, 
as immoral in opinion, as he is, all preconceived ideas and 
convictions having been overwhelmed in them by the rush of 
anew faith. They are converts, and even the Inquisition is 
“a misjudged institution.” They stop short, we believe, at blood, 
that being barred by an English dislike stronger even than 
faith; but they hardly stop at anything else, and would 
secretly welcome obstruction, or non-payment of taxes, or any 
other form of civil treason, if only it would advance the sacred 
cause of Irish Home-rule. 

There is nothing new in such an exhibition. The English, 
who are supposed on the Continent and by some historians to 
be 80 cool and phlegmatic, are really a people liable to gusts 
of emotion, who take their convictions strongly, and who act 
occasionally with all the persistent violence of fanatics. See 
how they took up anti-Catholicism. Read the early history of the 
Quakers. Remember the bitterness of the Jacobites, and their 
tolerance for a time of assassination ; or the way in which the 
English friends and enemies of the French Revolution refused to 
study evidence, and later on held Napoleon to be “ Antichrist,” 
or the “ Liberator of Europe.” Half the teetotallers in the 
country believe their notion about diet to be the root of the 
moral law, and see nothing absurd when a minister, as 
occurred recently, declares from the pulpit that Christ, in his 
last agony, protested against the use of fermented liquor. In 
Leicester and Keighley, a majority of the people face a danger 
much worse than death, the blindness which is so frequent a 
Consequence of intensified small-pox, rather than cease to 
protest against a medical view accepted by the majority 
of their countrymen. The Peculiar People, most of whom 
come from Essex and Suffolk, and are usually English of the 


English, go to prison cheerfully rather than disobey an 
imaginary command not to resort to doctors for themselves or 
their children, A great many Plymouth Brethren gave up all 
for their exclusive creed; Chartist after Chartist sacrificed 
fortune ; and we do not doubt that many of the Socialists, who 
exult that they have “ suffered for the cause,” entirely believe 
what they say, or that by-and-by, if the opinion spreads, they 
will be found to prove their devotion by sharing all 
with the poor. A capacity for this kind of dour faith is, 
in fact, a main element in the latent national character, 
and the only wonder is that conviction should act so rapidly, 
and so much in the way of a solvent of previous beliefs, 
Home-rule, as a faith, has many advantages; it has a leader 
who is thought nearly infallible; it links itself with the old 
fervour for self-government; and it seems to its votaries to 
promise the regeneration of a much-pitied and no doubt ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate country. It rouses up, therefore, loyalty, 
the love of freedom, and that passion of pity which is the 
most powerful of all the emotions developed by Christian 
civilisation. The strength of the faith among a people like 
ours is natural; and though we regret the spread of the new 
doctrine, its acceptance shows that the capacity for faith itself 
is not so dead among us as some sceptics affirm. If people 
like the English can be converted to Parnellism, they may yet 
be converted to Christianity. It cannot be the evil side of 
Parnellism which alone has power over their spirits. 

Will the creed last with those who have taken it so“ hard ?” 
We cannot say, till we know how far the faith is dependent on 
its first teacher, as several creeds have been, or how far it 
would survive its quite possible disappearance in Ireland, or 
how far it is related to the in many ways exceptional intel- 
lectual condition of this generation. That will pass, for the 
attitude of mere dubiety never endures, and for anything any 
one can tell, the belief in Home-rule will pass with it. Its 
more natural destiny, however, is to endure, to fade from a 
faith into a sentiment, and from a sentiment into a dream, 
and to be treated by its votaries during the process of change 
as a counsel of perfection. That was the way with the Quaker 
doctrine of non-resistance, which, after decaying till Quakers 
could pay police-rates—though not Church-rates—sank into 
an abstract idea that this was what Christ taught. That 
was, in a more marked degree, the way Jacobitism went 
to its rest. The great-grandfather who had risked 
his head for the Stuarts, was succeeded by the son 
who plotted for them, and the grandson who drank their 
healths, and the great-grandson who obeyed the Hanoverians 
readily, but thought that to have been Jacobite redounded to 
the credit of his house. We should not be in the least sur- 
prised, if we could read a copy of the Times of 1986—what a 
luxury that would be !—to see a report of a banquet at which 
elderly and prosperous Home-rulers attended in numbers, and 
congratulated each other in pleasing and creditable speeches 
on the fidelity with which they had adhered to the old faith, 
from which, as they admitted with mild regret, the Irish, 
plunged in the search for the material prosperity now within 
their reach, had as a nation fallen away. Faiths die, so very 
often, even when they have been accepted as fanatically as 
some Englishmen accept Home-rule. 





THE LATE MR. AYRTON. 


W®* smile at Americans for dwelling on the “ magnetic” 
qualities of their candidates for office (Mr. Blaine, 
for example, is described as the most “magnetic” man in 
America), but we fear that, in future, personal attractiveness 
and the appearance of “sympathy ” will help politicians in 
England more than is at all expedient. Take the career of Mr. 
A. 8. Ayrton, who died on Tuesday, which was completely 
spoiled—or, rather, snapped short—by his want of magnetism. 
There never, perhaps, was a man of the second rank who 
could have been more useful to the country than Mr. 
Ayrton. The son of an officer in Bombay, he betook 
himself thither, after a first attempt in England, . to 
practise as a lawyer; and in a short time so forced him- 
self to the front, that he obtained a great business, and 
made himself in especial a terror to courts-martial, tribunals 
which, from the very structure of his mind, he detested. . He 
really improved their procedure by his audacity and caustic 
criticisms, and, returning to England with a competence, he 
entered Parliament as a sincere Radical of the old school, the 
school which still believed in arithmetic and political science. 
His remarkable powers were soon perceived, and Mr. Gladstone 
made him, first, Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury, and 
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afterwards, Chief Commissioner of Public Works, the latter 
an office which made him a Privy Councillor. His road to 
the Cabinet was, in 1868, perfectly open, and but for his 
want of “magnetism,” he would have reached it; but he dis- 
pleased the House of Commons, he was removed in 1874 to 
the office of Judge-Advocate-General, which he probably 
understood better than any man in the world, and then—then 
he dropped out of political life. There was a dissolution, and 
it was found that no constituency would have him. He tried 
hard during the following eleven years to secure one, but it 
was useless; on his last attempt, he obtained less than five 
hundred votes in a constituency of 5,800; and before 
his death, he had acknowledged to himself that he was 
politically a dead man. 

The extraordinary thing about his failure was that, excepting 
one, he had every capacity for Parliamentary success. Unlike 
Anglo-Indians in general, he really understood English politics ; 
he had intense popular convictions, and he could express 
them in speeches which, though they lacked glow, were often 
of unusual force, and always excited a certain enthusiasm on 
one side, and an eager desire that he should be answered on 
the other. His final defence in the Kew Gardens affair was a 
masterpiece of dignified pleading, and we have ourselves seen 
Cabinet Ministers writhe visibly on their seats, while on an 
Indian subject he slowly, and without the slightest disturbance 
of his languid manner, dropped oratorical vitriol on their heads. 
He was an excellent administrator, a master of detail, and 
with a capacity for making himself feared by corrupt persons 
which was of the highest advantage to the State. Moreover, 
he knew almost everything, and when not provoked by business 
opposition, he sometimes showed himself a most interesting and 
attractive master of conversation. A Whig by nature, though 
a Radical in opinions, he might have been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in any Whig Cabinet, and would have probably 
saved us millions, but he lacked the one quality of to-day, 
“magnetism ;” he could not get along with men in actual 
affairs. His interlocutors thought he despised them, and if 
he suspected them of personal motives or personal interests, so 
he did; but contempt was not the secret of the dislike he 
roused. It was rather that he never sympathised, and that he 
was from first to last in the habit of regarding himself as the 
attorney for his oppressed client, the State, bound to compel 
the opposite party to fulfil his contract, and accustomed to tell 
him so without compunction or consideration. Mr. Stevens, 
the sculptor, or Sir J. Hooker were to him simply “ the oppo- 
site parties,” and he treated them accordingly, in a way which 
roused his opponents, who thought of the great sculptor and 
the great botanist as exceptionally gifted human beings, to a 
perfectly reasonable fury. His threat to make Mr. Stevens 
hand over his unfinished statue of Wellington to another 
sculptor to complete, was worthy of the Consul who told his 
soldiers that if they broke the Greek statues he had stolen, 
they should make others ; while his idea of Sir Joseph Hooker 
as a “head gardener” was not only farcical, but actually 
spread abroad a notion that the speaker was himself an 
ignorant bully. He did not want to bully except on behalf of 
his client, the State. and he was one of the best-instructed men 
in the world, with a mind full of rare and accurate information, 
certainly able to judge a statue, and probably able, though we 
do not know that particular fact, to deliver a good lecture on 
the Himalayan forests. Absolutely honest, and determined to 
prevent waste, he used to provoke the departments he 
attacked till they ceased to be reasonable, and regarded 
him, we believe, as a man brimful of insolence, who 
cut down expenses merely to enjoy his mastery. He really 
cut them down in the spirit of a good agent intent on 
economising for his client during a long minority; but he 
never succeeded in leaving that impression. Brusque in 
manner in business—for in private he could be languidly 
gracious—absurdly impatient of prolixity, and thoroughly 
aware of his own intellectual powers, he frightened or irritated 
all official interlocutors, till he left himself without an official 
friend, and once out of the coach, could never regain a footing, 
even on the steps. Every hand of those inside would have 
given him a push. We believe the man, whom we 
once carefully studied, to have been a capable and 
useful, though second-rate administrator, disguised under a 
mask which made every one who encountered him on 
State affairs take him for an acrid attorney pretending to be a 
statesman. There was place in our system once for such a 
man, and in the old days a strong Premier would have given 
Mr. Ayrton a Government borough, put him in the Cabinet, 
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when one of them fell into disorder or extravaga ‘ 
a most useful, and even great part to play; peryrbenys hati 
in a Government for such a man now, for there ig no Ge 
ment strong enough to sustain him against ever-accumulsii 
personal dislikes. The German Emperor would ha = 
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made him Supervisor of the Military Chest, or ‘something 
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and ‘“‘safe” as regards opinions. It is quite true that th. 
great civilians deserve all respect, for they keep the medias 
going ; but there never were horses yet that were best he 
they knew the whip was always left at home, ' 





THE DISPUTE ABOUT MAIL CONTRACTS, 


b Figen who have scoffed at Lord Randolph Churchill 
in his character of Grand Educator of the Conservative 

Party, and have predicted his speedy rejection by the party he 

seeks to transform, have forgotten one important element in 

the calculation. They have made no allowance for the force 
of emulation. They have argued as though Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s missionary labours would always remain unshared 

as though to the end no darts but his would be aimed at the 
dull, inert mass of Conservatism. Already, if they have kept 
their eyes open, they must have detected their mistake, 
Already they must have seen that a character and an enter 
prise such as Lord Randolph Churchill's beget imitators on 
every side. Already the Postmaster-General and the Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury are following close at his heels, and 
the arguments which proved so useful a little while back in 
justification of the decision not to support the renewal of the 
London coal-dues, have been employed with equal courage by 
Mr. Raikes and Mr. Jackson in defence of the decision not to 
renew the American mail contracts with the Cunard and White 
Star Companies. 

The Ministerial speeches of Saturday and Tuesday last 
rather suggest that there is a good defence for what the 
Government have done, than actually constitute one. They 
deal with some of the reasons urged in favour of making no 
change in the contracts, but they leave others untouched. A 
great deal of the soreness which the transaction has caused is 
probably due to the fact that the authors of it are Con- 
servatives. Mr. Maclver, for example, classes it among those 
administrative mistakes which are the ruin of Governments, 
because they “ tend to destroy public confidence, and pave the 
way to disaster, British mail-carrying by foreign steamers 
subsidised by a foreign State will not,” he says, “ be satis- 
factory to her Majesty’s loyal subjects in Great Britain and 
Ireland.” Itis true that the employment of this subsidised line 
is only for one steamer out of three. On Tuesdays and Saturdays 
the mails will be carried by the Inman and the Guion Com- 
panies, which leaves only Thursdays for this terrible “ British 
mail-carrying by foreign steamers subsidised by a foreign 
State.” But what her Majesty’s loyal subjects will be 
shocked at, if they come up to Mr. Maclver's opinion of 
them, is the error of principle, not the error of fact. They 
see English Companies robbed for the benefit of the 
stranger, and they sorrowfully compare the action of 
foreign Governments, which actually subsidise their subjects 
to enable them to drive Englishmen out of the market, with 
the action of the English Government, which uses the services 
of these very foreigners to get its work done more cheaply 
than Englishmen will consent to do it. The first reflection 
that occurs to us on reading Mr. Maclver’s letter is that we 
have heard something like this before. Our memory travels 
back to the time when the English sugar-refiners were making 
a very similar complaint. They were injured, they said, not by 
honest foreign competition, but by a foreign competition which 
could not exist if it were not subsidised. So it is in this case. 
The North German Lloyd Company can carry English letters 
cheaply because it is secured against loss by the money paid to 
it by the German Government. Being so secured, it can carry 
English letters at almost any price that the Government like to 
offer. The answer to this is precisely the answer that used to 
be given to the sugar-refiners. It is a question in the one 
case between the producer and the public, and in the other 
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case between the carrier and the public. What Mr. Maclver 
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gsks is what the sugar-refiners asked, that the English public 
should be prevented from getting its goods or its services in 
the cheapest market. British sugar cannot be made so cheaply 
gs foreign sugar ; British steamers cannot carry letters so 
cheaply as foreign steamers. Therefore, say the sugar-refiners 
and Mr. Maclver, the English public should be prevented from 
ysing foreign sugar or foreign steamers by the institution of 
gn adequate system of Protection to native industry. ‘Not at 
all’ Mr. Maclver will probably say ; ‘I do not ask for Protection 
against fair competition, any more than the sugar-refiners asked 
for it. My grievance is that these steamers are subsidised.’ 
But the answer to this is, again, the answer formerly given to 
the sugar-refiners. If a foreign Government chooses to tax 
its own subjects for the benefit of the British consumer, why 
should the English Government interfere? You say that you 
do not object to fair competition,—that is, to the supply of 
foreign goods to the English consumer at a lower rate than he 
could get them from the English producer. But what does it 
matter to the English producer how it comes about that these 
foreign goods can be sold in this country at a lower rate than 
he can sell them at? Why should he look behind the curtain 
to see how this greater cheapness is obtained ? And if he does 
look behind the curtain, and sees that it is obtained by a 
subsidy from a foreign Government, in what respect is he the 
worse? The only person who on Free-trade principles has 
any right to complain is the foreign taxpayer, out of 
whose pocket the subsidy comes. Of course, on purely 
Protectionist principles, the English producer has a right to 
complain ; but then, we do not understand Mr. Maclver to 
take his stand on purely Protectioaist principles. It is not 
British mail-carrying by foreign steamers that he objects to, 
but British mail-carrying by foreign steamers subsidised by a 
foreign State. In the sugar case there was, moreover, a legi- 
timate objection which does not hold in this. It was said 
with some justice that a normal industry of some importance 
was seriously disturbed as a consequence of bounties which 
might be taken off at any time, and leave the public without 
the advantage either of the natural industry, or of its arti- 
ficial equivalent. In the present case, it is not likely that the 
utilisation of this German subsidy to our letter-carrying, would 
seriously disturb the production of British steamships fitted 
for the purpose. 


But when all this has been said, there remain two objections 
which neither Mr. Raikes nor Mr. Jackson has yet met. 
We do not say this by way of blame, because the proper 
place for a Minister to defend himself is Parliament, 
so that it is only incidentally and by the way that the 
case for either the Post Office or the Treasury has yet been 
stated, In these incidental statements, some facts of great 
importance have been brought out,—such as the saving of 
£25,000 a year. But nothing has been said as to the incon- 
venience of short contracts which can be rapidly transferred 
from Company to Company, or about the uses to which British 
steamers can, and foreign steamers cannot, be turned in time 
of war. No doubt short contracts have their merits. They 
allow the Government to be constantly on the look-out for the 
fastest steamers, and for every change in the conditions of 
competition, It is said, however, on the other side, that longer 
contracts induce the Companies to build vessels of greater siz2 
and power than they would otherwise be inclined to build, and 
also to spend money on the provision of facilities for the more 
rapid shipment and landing of letters. These are important 
considerations, and they ought not to be left out of sight in 
weighing short contracts against long. We shall be surprised, 
however, if, with the great passenger traflic that now goes on 
between England and America, it needs the prospect of a Post 
Office contract to make the great Steamship Companies build 
vessels of great size and power. We are confirmed in this 
impression by the fact that two steamers belonging to a 
Company which has not hitherto been employed by the 
Post Office are among the swiftest that cross the Atlantic. 
As to the provision of facilities for the shipment and landing 
of letters, this seems to be most naturally and conveniently 
the business of the Post Office authorities, as they are thus 
left free to make contracts of any length that suits them, 
Without, on the one hand, crippling the work of the depart- 
ment by the loss of proper facilities, or, on the other hand, 
making unduly long agreements in order to recoup a Company 
for providing proper facilities, As regards the adaptation of 
the steamers to purposes of war, the Admiralty ought un- 
doubtedly to have a paramount voice in the determination of 
the question. If by paying somewhat more for the carriage 
of an ocean postage we can command a fleet of vessels specially 








suited for prompt conversion into troopships or fast cruisers, it 
may be a real economy. But until the Government have made 
their defence in Parliament, we do not know that this advan- 
tage may not be equally well secured in other ways, or that 
the purchase of ships, when they are wanted, may not be a 
cheaper method of obtaining them; and until this uncertainty 
is cleared up, condemnation of Mr. Raikes’s action is, to say 
the least, premature. 








THE SCANDAL OF RECENT TRIALS. 
“ ¢ \ REAT cases” are becoming great public nuisances, and 

ought to be stamped out. Ever since the Tichborne 
trial—which ought to have been finished in a week, and was 
allowed to occupy about six months—the Judges appear to have 
fancied that their Courts are kept open not only to do justice, 
but to supply the public with a fund of more or less debasing 
amusement. The length of a trial is not regulated either by its 
importance, or by its complexity, or by the mass of evidence to 
be compared, but by the interest taken in it by the body of news- 
paper-buyers. The moment a case which for any reason attracts 
attention in the newspapers comes forward, it is allotted toa 
leading Judge asa kind of favour ; and he, “ to satisfy opinion,” 
allows the proceedings to be drawn out to interminable length. 
Counsel make long speeches, and cross-examine with a clear view 
to the gallery ; irrelevant evidence is freely introduced, nominally 
‘to clear character ;” witnesses are cross-examined on their whole 
histories ; and it is well if the Court does not become a kind of 
theatre, in which the performances are hissed or applauded accord- 
ing to the general impression of their dramatic effectiveness. 
The journalists catch the tone of the Courts, and report such 
cases often verbatim, always at extraordinary length, and some- 
times with descriptive comments on the bearing of all concerned. 
Finally, the public catches fire, and besides buying two or three 
times as many papers as usual, discusses the case, the Judges, 
the counsel, the witnesses, until all concerned become public 
personages, the interests of justice are almost lost sight of, and 
a half-instructed mob of outsiders erects itzelf into an illegal, 
buat by no means uninfluential Court of Cassation, before which 
lawyers anxious for briefs or popularity grow morbidly timid, 
and witnesses in terror reconsider, and not infrequently recant, 
their evidence. 

This new phase in the administration of justice would be bad 
enough if it were confined, as it was once, to political trials, or 
to those remarkable trials for murder which seem to arouse in 
so many men and women a latent hunting instinct. In 
such cases, the interest developed is not altogether unhealthy, 
for liberty may depend upon the result of a Government 
prosecution, and it is expedient that capital charges should be 
narrowly watched; but, unfortunately, the cases which now 
most attract observers, and rouse society aud wake up the pro- 
prietors of newspapers, are no longer of this kind. To fill 
London with newspapers, and discussion, and rumours, a case 
must be either scandalous, or indecent, or full of possibilities 
that indecencies or scandals may be revealed in its course. 
There is a positive appetite for filth, even when it is rather the 
filth of the hospital than of the brothel, and a diseased craving 
for details of family life such as one would think no one out of 
a servants’ hall would pay a penny to read. It is nota 
taste for the drama of the Courts. The journalists do not 
report, and the public will not read about Smith, Brown, and 
Robinson, and their womenkind, their quarrels, their sufferings, 
or their intrigues, unless, as in the Bartlett case, there is a 
suspicion of murder to give a sensational flavour to the story. of 
vulgar lives. Even Divorce Court reports grow decent when the 
sinners are middle-class folk; and if they are very low down 
in the social scale, the sub-editors cut them down to a few 
lines, sometimes, we must add, inflicting the most cruel 
injustice merely by condensation,—an unhappy wife, for 
example, being accused of adultery by her guilty husband, 
and the matter left there in the report, without a hint other 
than the verdict that she smashed the accusation. To make the 
interest deep, the public must have titles, or smut, or murder, 
and wishes in its heart always to have two of them together. 
Then it will talk by the month of nothing else. Take the last 
four great cases,—the Dilke case, the Bartlett case, the 
Campbell case now proceeding, and the case of “ Adams 
v. Coleridge.” In the first, there was the combined interest 
of indecency and high political rank; in the second, indecency 
and murder; in the third, indecency and social rank; and 
in the fourth, professional rank alone. Apart from the fact 
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that the Lord Chief Justice was “in it,” there was in the last 
case absolutely no interest of any sort. It was a family squabble 
of the vulgarest kind, with nothing dependent on it, and, except 
Lord Coleridge, nobody concerned whose fate or character 
mattered one straw, except to his or her personal friends. 
We venture to say that, had all the parties been named 
Smith, the trial would have lasted one day, the Judge’s 
summing-up would have taken fifteen minutes, and the news- 
paper report would not have occupied twenty lines. The 
whole object of the minute care taken by Judges, counsel, 
and journalists was solely to gratify the public taste, a taste 
for low gossip, as degrading as any taste not positively vicious 
can be, the taste which induces a servant-maid to read her 
mistress’s letters if they lie about. In the other cases the 
matter is even worse, for the taste is the taste for filthy 
gossip, and the reports tend not only to gratify, but to 
diffuse it. The air of London positively reeks when one 
of these trials is going on; and if we knew the truth, 
we shculd know that they did nearly as much mischief 
as the discussion on the Criminal Acts Amendment Bill 
and its resulting trial, which, we believe, will be found, like 
Queen Caroline’s trial, to have tainted the taste, and the morals 
too, of a whole generation. The appetite for uncleanness is 
intensified by the fancy of the English for watching the lives of 
an aristocracy which they have ceased to follow or believe in, 
till the newspapers make fortunes out of each scandal, and 
the story penetrates into the most carefully guarded drawing- 
rooms, not to say schoolrooms. No precautions will keep it 
out; and a people who shriek at immodest literature, and are 
honestly revolted by French novels, become familiar with dramas 
beside which Zola’s are comparatively clean, and writings like 
*Quida’s ’ models of good taste. 


It cannot be right that this should go on unchecked, getting 
worse, for it does get worse, every day. There are peoples, 
perhaps, in the world, among whom everything being known 
and everything discussed, the report of a trial, however 
bad, can do but little harm; but among those peoples the 
English cannot be counted. The English are brutalised by the 
circulation of dirt in forms in which they are not ashamed to 
reud it, and are, moreover, for reasons which we do not care to 
discuss just now, but which every one knows, democratised by 
such pictures in the very worst way. The social condition which 
produces such an effect is extraordinary, almost unintelligible ; 
but the vermin who attribute all sexual evil to wicked Baronets 
and wickeder Marquises know their trade quite well. It is, 
we believe, possible to find a remedy, and this without closing 
the Courts or interfering with the just liberty of journalism. 
It would never do to hold all indecent trials in camera, 
as we hold a few, for often publicity is the only punishment 
which can fall upon a criminal protected against all other 
peualties, either by wise forbearances in the Legislature, or by 
the self-defending instinct of a caste. Nor is it expedient for 
Opinion to be too severe with the newspapers. The only effect 
of that would be that the lowest journals alone would report, 
and would go infinitely further than the regular reporters, 
who do, as it is, exercise much caution, would care or 
dare to go. Nothing would be gained if the Zimes was 
comparatively silent on the Dilke case while a million broad- 
shects with all details were being sold for a farthing each. The 
common-sense way of mitigating the mischief is to extend a 
little farther the existing rule about contempt of Court. The 
Judges have succeeded, partly by well-timed rebukes, partly by 
a somewhat partial severity, in prohibiting the American practice 
of commenting on a case during the hearing. They say, probably 
with truth, that it disturbs the jury. Well, the present practice 
disturbs the witnesses. They see in the papers every morning 
the precise effect of each piece of testimony, and they regulate 
their own accordingly. It is only human nature for them to do 
it, even if they be honest; and the number of them who will 
not perjure themselves exactly, but are only half honest never- 
theless, is quite appalling. To improve their testimony, as well as 
public morals, the Judges have only to order, when necessary, that 
evidence shall not be published till the verdict is given, and the 
scandal will be nearly atanend. ‘The newspapers must condense 
then for their pockets’ sake, or if they issue supplements, which 
would be of rare occurrence, the evil would be confined to a 
single day. Itis the spreading of a filthy story over weeks, till it 
becomes ordinary, and part of the news of the day, which works 
such a quantity of mischief. The Judges have this power, we 
believe, if they all act together, for it seems inherent in their 


undoubted right to hear a case in camera; and { 
exercise it, temperately and with discretion, but stil] exercise j 
Where life is at stake, they had better not meddle, for hardl 
evil equals in its effect a popular suspicion of justice in 2 Pe 
cases; but trials which are interesting, indecent, and on <a 
charges are fortunately among the rarest experiences of 
English Criminal Courts. In all other cases they should decide 
like the able men of the world they usually are. 


hey should 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY versus MR. LILLY, 
R. LILLY’S eloquent and impressive paper jp the 
November Fortnightly, on “ Materialism and Morality” 
in which, while confessing that Professor Huxley does not a ; 
the name of a materialist, Mr. Lilly expressed his own inabjjj 
to distinguish between the Professor’s doctrine and that of the 
materialists, at least in relation to its tendency and effects, hag 
elicited from Professor Huxley a very smart reply in the Decem. 
ber number of the same Review. Professor Huxley is a very 
formidable controversialist. If there is a weak sentence jp 
his opponent’s case, he is sure to make the most of it; ang 
Mr. Lilly’s incautious assertion that Professor Clifford, Pro. 
fessor Huxley, and Mr. Herbert Spencer “ agree in putti 
aside as unverifiable everything that the senses cannot verify; 
everything beyond the bounds of physical science; everything 
which cannot be bronght into a laboratory and dealt with 
chemically,” is made the subject of a very sharp and effective 
refutation. But Mr. Lilly had much stronger ground than he 
took in this sentence,—a sentence which seems to us not to bg 
applicable to the doctrine of any man who has taken guch 
ground as Professor Huxley has always taken in asserting the 
complete separateness of the phenomena of consciousness from 
any and all material phenomena, and in affirming the principle 
that we can never be as certain even of the existence of matter, 
or force, or anything whatever outside consciousness, as we are 
of the existing state of our own feelings as attested by our own 
consciousness. But Mr. Lilly’s evidence that Professor Huxley's 
Agnosticism is not appreciably different in its tendencies from 
the ordinary Materialism, did not rest on that rather hasty 
statement which Professor Huxley finds it easy to refute. It 
rested on the doctrines which Professor Huxley not only 
admits but maintains,—that “consciousness is a function 
of nervous matter when that nervous matter has attained 
a certain degree of organisation;” that “the progress of 
science has in all ages meant, and now means more than 
ever, the extension of the province of what we call matter and 
causation, and the concomitant gradual banishment from all 
regions of human thought of what we call spirit and spon 
taneity ;” and lastly, that “as surely as every future grows out 
of the past and present, so will the physiology of the future 
gradually extend the realm of matter and law until it is co 
extensive with knowledge, with feeling, with action.” We 
do not see that Professor Huxley succeeds at all in discrimi- 
nating the effect and tendency of such doctrines as these, from 
the effect and tendency of the teaching that, while we know 
intellect to be the outcome of physical nature, we have no 
reason at all to believe that physical nature is the outcome of 
antecedent intellect. Yet this is, as Mr. Lilly justly says, the 
sum and substance of the materialistic creed. Professor Huxley 
declares that he is not aware that any one doubts that 
“in the proper physiological sense of the word ‘ function, 
consciousness, i certain forms at any rate, is a cerebral 
function.” And he goes on to show that if you call motion a 
function of the muscular organisation, you should call paina 
function of the sensitive organisation. But here, by the inter- 
polation of the six words italicised, he has altogether altered 
the nature of his statement. Certainly no one doubts the 
manifold entanglements of consciousness with the organisation 
of the brain. But the very point in dispute is not whether, “in 
certain forms at any rate,” consciousness is not a function of 
the nerves, but whether in all forms it is so; whether the two 
are related as effect and cause; whether we have any reason to 
suppose that we shall ever be able to read off the state of the 
brain into the state of the mind, as a great musician can read off 
a page of music into the harmony itself. We may say justly 
enough that every State is a function, “in certain forms at any 
rate,” of some national society, meaning that the society of the 
nation cannot vary without the State varying with it; but then, 
we cannot deny that the national society is also, “in certain 
forms at any rate,” a function of the State, meaning that, accord- 
ing as the State performs its functions well or ill (which does not 
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usively on the nation, but on the voluntary exertions 
f the nation’s trustees and rulers), the national society will be 
. better or the worse. What we should deny most peremptorily 
ein there is more evidence to prove that the consciousness is 
»fanction of the activities of the brain, than there is to prove 
iat the activities of the brain are also functions of the con- 

‘ousness. The two act and react; but while Professor Huxley 
. ts the cerebral conditions as true “causes ” of the states of 
pe he identifies himself with the materialists in 
ee no hint that states of consciousness are ever true 
“ ceil ” of the cerebral conditions. Now, if we range all the 
causation 02 the physical side, and treat the mental conditions 
ag mere registered consequences, we surely do teach, if not 
materialism, at least what is not in eny practical or moral 
gase distinguishable from it. Professor Huxley distinctly con- 
templates the time when “ we shall arrive at a mechanical 
equivalent of consciousness, just as we have arrived at a 
mechanical equivalent of heat.” In his reply to Mr. Lilly, 
he seems, however, to be aware that he has far outrun the 
evidence in speaking generally of consciousness as a function 
of nervous matter, for he says :—“ Any further argument 
wil turn upou the question, not whether consciousness is a 
fanction of the brain, but whether all forms of consciousness 
areso.” We reply that the former statement is utterly unverified 
if the latter statement can be discussed at all. All that Pro- 
fessor Huxley had any right to say was that some forms of con- 
sciousness are functions of the brain, whether all forms of it are 
orare not. To say generally that consciousness is a function 
of the brain, is to imply that consciousness, as such, is so; and 
this, as he now virtually admits, he cannot prove. No one 
who believes that by controlling his own thoughts, or by 
any act of will, he alters the whole future of his life, can 
possibly doubt that his bodily life is as truly a func- 
tio of his consciousness, as is his consciousness of his 
bodily life. Professor Huxley speaks with the utmost contempt 
of self-causation; but he must know perfectly well that the 
whole province of the moral life is penetrated by conceptions of 
sin, duty, responsibility, remorse, self-approval, self-condemna- 
tion, which are nothing better than a network of cruel delusions 
if the determinist notion that no man could have done anything 
except that which he actually did, be the true one. And yet he 
thinks that morality will not suffer by the universal admission 
of the doctrine that consciousness is “a function of nervous 
matter when that nervous matter has attained a certain degree 
of organisation.” Let that doctrine once be held universally, 
and we may be quite sure that honest moral indignation and 
repentance will soon cease to be. 


de nd excl 


Bat then, Professor Huxley is very anxious to impress on 
Mr, Lilly that Determinism is as old as Metaphysics, and 
certainly does not date from the time since the physiology 
of the brain has been carefully and intelligently studied. Mr. 
Lilly can hardly need Professor Huxley to tell him that. His 
reading in matters of that kind is probably at least as wide as 
Professor Huxley’s; but we are sure that Determinism, mis- 
chievous as it is in all its forms, does mean something morally 
very different where it has the modern physiology of the brain 
to back it, from the theological determinism which was provided 
only with the metaphysics of Jonathan Edwards, or of St. 
Augustine as he is usually interpreted, to back it. And the 
difference is this. The theological determinism does at least 
acknowledge, as the fountain of our being, a mighty spiritual 
cause which is identified with one kind of moral action,— 
that which we call righteous action,—and which threatens with 
retribution, however unjustly as we think, those necessary and 
inevitable actions which determinists, even while they speak of 
them as predestined, call evil. The effect of that is, and must be, 
that even the determinist who believes that he can in no way 
alter for better or worse his own destiny, still is filled with 
the eagerest desire to find himself co-operating with the righteous 
fountain of all good, and resisting the evil which He denounces, 
Substitute for theological determinism of this kind the new 
determinism which finds the origin of all moral distinction 
in the evolation of the nervous system, and the moral 
outlook is completely changed. There is no longer any 
dread at the prospect of being identified with the cause 
of evil,—nay, the distinction between good and evil itself 
8 sure to become very shadowy and dubious; for where 
18 the chasm? ‘The determinist theologian still recognises 
the awful gulf between the will of God, and those who are pre- 
destined to be the enemies of God; and all that is strongest in 








him struggles against the dread that he is himself included in the 
latter category. But when he can only believe, in Professor 
Huxley’s words, “in that fixed order of Nature which sends 
social disorganisation upon the track of immorality,” and if 
whea he asks, ‘ What is immorality ?’ he is told,—as he is told, 
—by his new teachers that it is that course of action which 
leads to social disorganisation, we think that he will be apt 
to reply,—‘ Well, as I cannot do anything except that 
which the whole train of physiological antecedents renders 
possible for me; and as I only know “immorality” as 
the cause of social disorganisation, and have not the least 
power to discriminate between that sort of social disorganisation 
which so often leads to new and higher order, and that sort 
which leads to a permanent disorganisation of the society to 
which I belong, I do not know why [should not take my chance 
and follow the line of least resistance.’ And that is precisely 
what we expect the great majority of the disciples of Materialism 
to say, so far at least as they are really influenced by their 
doctrine, and not by the conscience which protests perti- 
naciously against their doctrine. If the disciples of Professor 
Huxley’s Agnosticism do not do likewise, it will only be because 
it teaches in somewhat more ambiguous and uncertain language 
what the ordinary physiological materialism teaches in language 
that no one can possibly misunderstand. And, for our parts 
we never yet knew any advantage to be gained by saying 
ambiguously and uncertainly what others say plainly and 
emphatically. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
MR. JOHN MORLEY AND THE ACT OF UNION. 


[To tHe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Anything that Mr. Morley has said about the Union of 
Ireland with Great Britain is likely to be of interest. I subjoin, 
from his “ Historical Study of Burke,” published in 1867, some 
extracts which deal with this subject (the italics are mine) :— 


‘ After the concession of their [legislative] independence, in 1782, 
they [the Irish Parliamentary leaders] found that to procure the 
abolition of the remaining restrictions on their commerce—the right 
of trade, for instance, with America and Africa—the consent of the 
English Legislature was as necessary as it had ever been. Pitt, fresh 
from Adam Smith, brought forward in 1785 his famous commercial 
propositions, of which the theory was that Irish trade should be free, 
that Ireland should be admitted to a permanent participation in com- 
mercial advantages ; while, in return for this boon, she shoald, after 
her hereditary revenue passed a certain point, devote the surplus to 
purposes, such as the maintenance of the Navy, in which both nations 
had an interest. Nothing could be more equitable, nothing more 
certain to prove beneficial to the mercantile interest of the sister- 
island. Pitt was to be believed when he declared that of all the 
objects of his political life, this was in his opinion the most 
important that he had ever engaged in; that he did not 
expect ever to meet another that should rouse every emotion 
in so strong a degree as this did. The factious course pursued 
by the English Opposition was only less detestable than the folly 
of the Anglo Irish leaders. Fox, who was ostentatiously ignorant of 
political economy, led the charge,—first, by insisting that Pitt’s 
measures would annihilate English trade, would destroy the Naviga- 
tion Laws, and with them our maritime strength ; and then by turning 
round and insisting, with as much vehemence as before, that they 
were an insult to Ireland, and a nefarious attempt to tamper with 
her newly gained liberties. Burke followed his leader. For once, he 
materially endangered his claim to high political integrity. .... ° 
Pitt’s alternative was irresistible. Situated as Ireland was, she must 
either be the subservient instrument of English prosperity, or she 
must be allowed to enjoy the benefits of Koglish trade, taking, 
at the same time, a proportionate share of the common burdens. 
Gettin eres That the wise plans of the Minister were baffled 
is one of the many expressive comments upon the system of 
party government...... The Opposition first inflamed English 
feeling. In order to conciliate this, Pitt was forced to curtail 
the advantages which he had proffered to the Irish traders. Then, 
with this curtailment for one of their weapons, the Opposition in- 
flamed Irish feeling as they had before done that of England. Fox 
declaimed shrilly against bartering English commerce for Irish 
slavery. By the time the English had been brought round to the 
scheme, the Irish had been thoroughly alienated from it. A sub- 
stantial boon was sacrificed amid bonfires and candles to the phantom 
of Irish legislative independence. The result must have convinced 
Pitt more firmly than ever that his great master, Adam Smith, was 
right in predicting that nothing short of the union of the two countries 
would deliver Ireland from out of the hands of her futuous chiefs and 
their too worthy followers.” (pp. 187-191.) 


It would be difficult to read this last sentence without feeling 
that, when he wrote it, Mr. Morley was in sympathy with Pitt 
and “his great master,” not in the methods by which the Union 
was brought about, but in their deep belief that such a Union 
was absolutely necessary. 

It is always interesting to watch the making of opinion. 
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When Mr. Morley wrote, in 1882, his well-known little book upon 
Barke, in the “ English Men of Letters ” series, he had already 
changed. 

In revising the sentences above quoted, Mr. Morley makes the 
folly of the Anglo-Irish leaders no longer more detestable than 
the course of the English Opposition; on the contrary, “ the 
line of the Anglo-Irish ” has become the more excusable of the 
two; and the impressive sentence about Pitt and his great 
master, and the Union of the two countries, has entirely dis- 
appeared. (“ Men of Letters” series, pp. 125-127.) To me, I 
own, it is interesting to know that Mr. Morley was not always 
the staunch Home-ruler that he is now; and it is satisfactory 
also to believe that he was once in favour of tue union of the 
Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland. 

No one will ever dispute the perfect honesty of his change; 
not for one moment will any one think of Mr. Morley that he 
has been playing that political game of “ follow-my-leader” by 
agility in which some of his late colleagues have so greatly 
distinguished themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. T. Matuzson. 





CIVIL SERVANTS AND POLITICS. 

(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I am sorry that my inability to express myself clearly 
should have led you to think that I evaded your point. I quite 
meant to meet it with as full a contradiction as politeness and 
esteem for the Spectator would allow. I do not believe that the 
unauthorised publication of a Civil Servant’s views, if they 
differ from those of the Government of the day, impairs his 
efficiency, any more than I believe that the fact of Lord 
Howard’s being known to be a Catholic prevented him from 
dealing efficiently with the Armada ; or, to take a more modern 
instance, than I believe that Dr. Webb’s hostility to Home- 
rule prevented him from making the most efficient defence that 
was possible for the Phoenix Park assassins. So, to take your 
hypothetical case, [imagine that, if Sir C. Warren had expressed, 
privately, views contrary to those of the Government as to the 
wisdom of prohibiting a meeting, and any Socialist knowing of 
this had declined to “take his arrangements seriously,” that 
Socialist would have been woefully disappointed. That glorious 
English inconséquence in which Montalembert (I think) found 
the secret of English greatness, is apt to come out very strongly 
on this point. 

Of course, if his superiors find that a Civil Servant, through 
want of sympathy with their views, fails to carry out their 
orders, this, like any other insubordination, is a fair ground for 
removing him; but I do not understand that this was alleged 
against Sir R. Hamilton, and, indeed, the clamour for his removal 
began before he could have had any opportunity of doing so.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., A. J. B. 

[Our correspondent is unfortunate in his replies. Lord 
Howard was a Roman Catholic, but he was as bitterly opposed 
to the Spanish pretensions as any Protestant. Would our 
correspondent really have placed an acknowledged friend of 
Spain at the head of our forces? And would he have expected 
our forces to do their best if he had? The case of a private 
person’s exertions in a profession on which his success in life 
depends is not at all on all-fours with the case of the Civil 
Service.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. REANEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—The same day I read your article and Mr. Reaney’s letter, 
I came across the following passage from Lord Shaftesbury’s 
journals (“ Life,” IT., p. 166) :-—“ May 29th.—Dined with ...... 
The courtesies of life and ancient friendship demanded it. A 
splendid display of luxury and grandeur, yet unsatisfactory. 
The contrast so great to the places where I have passed so many 
hours lately, that I felt almost uneasy. The few pounds, too, 
that I want and shall obtain for the establishment of Ragged 
Schools, seemed wasted in every dish. All this is very well, 
according to their wealth and station, now and then; but the 
crumbs which fall from their table are in scanty proportion to 
the number and abundance of their feasts. A greater simplicity, 
however, even in permitted things, would be more beneficial to 
the poor, to society, and to themselves.” ..... “ June 8th.— 
Oh! if some Dives would give me £200 or £300, the price of a 
picture or a horse, I could set up schools to educate 600 wretched 
children.” ..... 1853. May 28th—Sent to St. Giles’ for 
two more pictures to be sold. The house is falling and must be 





. ° 4 
repaired ; will not do it from any fund or revenue by which 


moneys devoted to religion, charity, or cottage-buildi 
diverted.”—I am, Sir, &c., 1ng Would be 
Fleet House, Weymouth, November 30th. Hewry Pzyo 


(That is precisely our own argument. Lord Shaftesbury’ 
act was right and noble; but it would have been neither if Ps 
under popular dictation.—Ep. Spectator.] : 





EXPERIMENTAL PATHOLOGY. 
(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—In the remarks appended to Mr. Mozley’s letter on the J ohn 
Lucas Walker studentship, you express the belief that « patho. 
logical research” would not admit of “ physiological experi. 
ments such as those attributed by Mr. Reid to Dr. Roy.” ] 
beg leave to point out, Sir, that this belief is quite devoid of 
foundation,—that it is impossible to draw any fine line between 
‘ physiological” and “ pathological ” experiments. The experi 
ments on the heart by Dr. Roy, of which he gave an 
account in his Brown Lectures, delivered at the Univer. 
sity of London at the close of 1883, are an example 
of this. In method and painfulness, these experiments were 
exactly similar to those described by Mr. Reid; the animals 
(dogs) were under the influence of curare, kept alive by artificial 
respiration, and in this state had their different nerves and 
organs laid open. But in addition to this, various diseases and 
diseased conditions were imitated. For instance, the lung was 
plugged by the introduction of a fluid containing an emulsion 
of wax into the circulation of these organs, to imitate certain 
lung diseases; and arteries were tied, to imitate natural 
constriction of the vessels. With the addition of this element 
—the artificial induction of diseased conditions—the experiments 
became “ pathological” instead of “ physiological ;” and experi. 
ments of this kind are understood when “ experimental 
pathology” is spoken of. “ Pathological research” does not 
necessarily mean this; in fact, all the serviceable pathological 
study has been made at the bedside, in the dead-house, and by 
the aid of the microscope in the study. But the term includes 
vivisection of the most painful description, and the term 
“ experimental pathology ” means vivisection, and nothing else, 

The experiments on animals by M. Pasteur in his hydrophobia 
researches, are also included under the term “ experimental 
pathology.” Of the painful nature of the disease he induces it 
is unnecessary for me to say anything. Nor need I point ont 
how he adds to the natural horrors of the disease by his method 
of inducing it,—namely, by trepanning. But it may perhaps 
be not irrelevant if I say a word or two on his results. 

Of the patients inoculated by M. Pasteur, fifty-three have 
already died; and of these, three have died in England. The 
circumstances attending two of the deaths are of such a sus- 
picious nature that they demand tho fullest investigation. On 
the man Goffi, who died in London, an inquest was very properly 
held. His illness began ten days after the completion of the 
Pasteur treatment, and in three days he was dead of a disease 
thought to be a rare form of paralysis. Mr. Huxley undertook 
to inoculate rabbits with his spinal marrow in order to prove 
whether or not he died of hydrophobia. I understand that the 
rabbits are dead; but the results have not been published as 
yet. In the more recent case of Arthur Wilde, a young man 
who died on November 3rd, at Rotherham, no inquest was 
held. His illness began fourteen days after the completion of 
the Pasteur treatment, and he died in four days. The cause of 
his death was stated to be congestion of the lungs; but the 
symptoms did not correspond to this. The report of the case, 
and of the autopsy, published in the Rotherham papers, 
showed a suspicious resemblance to the paralytic symptoms 
manifested by Goffi. Wilde’s mother, who nursed him in 
his illness, is satisfied that her son did not die a natural 
death; and in a letter which she has addressed to me, she 
mentions other symptoms which make the resemblance still 
more plain. With much reason, she blames the Pasteur treat- 
ment for her son’s death, and she is anxious that all obtainable 
light should be thrown on his case, in order that, should her 
suspicions be true, others may be deterred from running the 
same terrible risk. The disease manifested by these two men 18 
exceedingly like the “paralytic rabies” of which M. Pasteur 
says the rabbits die; and it is almost impossible to avoid coming 
to the conclusion that the nineteen inoculations with the spinal 
marrows of the diseased rabbits were the cause of death in both 
instances. 
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is a sample of the results we may look forward to 
+ stadentships in experimental pathology are to become the 
= a am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Crarke, M.D. 


15 St. George’s Terrace, Gloucester Road, S.W. 


This, Sir, ’ 





THE MUZZLING ORDERS. 
[To TH# Epiror oF THE “SPrEcTATOR.”] 
gir,—In the last return published by Sir Charles Warren of 
the dogs destroyed in the streets of London, supposed to be 
suffering from rabies, much stress is laid on the decrease in the 
numbers of those found to be really mad. No duubt this is 
gery satisfactory ; but, at the same time, it really only goes to 
prove what I think no sensible person would deny,—namely, that 
the muzzling order has been of great use in clearing the streets 
of the multitude of ownerless and neglected dogs that were 
latterly becoming a serious danger to society, both human and 
canine, It in no way meets the objections of those who think 
that a proper system of registration, with a police medal to be 
worn by al! dogs, making the owners of vagrant or mischievous 
animals easily discoverable and punishable, would have been 
even more efficacious, without subjecting harmless dogs and their 
masters to the fretting annoyance of the present regulations. 
To prove his point, Sir Charles should tell us how many 
muzzled mad dogs have been killed which would other- 
wise have propagated the disease. The truth is, it is not 
the dogs whose owners can be got to muzzle them that form 
the “dangerous class,” nor is the decrease of rabies due to the 
muzzling order, but to the stringent, and to a great extent 
wholesome, police regulations which accompanied it. Meanwhile, 
however, the habit of seeing all these poor animals chained and 
muzzled as if they were wild beasts, is tending to produce and 
foster an irrational dread of dogs which is by no means whole- 
gome, and is certain to lead to a great deal of cruelty and harsh- 
ness, the proverbial effect of fear, in the treatment of them. As 
the season is approaching when fresh dog-licences must be taken 
out, I am anxious now to draw attention to this subject, in the 
hope that the authorities may be induced to adopt some plan of 
registration for next year which could be universally and per- 
manently enforced, in place of the present uncertain, unreason- 
able, and most vexatious system.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Live, anD Let Live. 





A NEW SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS. 
[To tHe EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’ | 

§ir,—Your notice, on November 20th, of the opening of an 
orphan asylum for the teaching of handicrafts, has no doubt 
awakened considerable interest in the minds of many of your 
readers; and they must have learned with regret, from Mr. 
Cohen’s letter last week, that so interesting an experiment is not 
at present to be tried upon any large scale. There is, however, 
an attempt being made of a similar nature at Chertsey, in- 
augurated by a well-known physician who has formed an 
estimate of the needs of the poor from his own experience, 
gained in many years of work among them, in hours stolen 
from a more remunerative practice. He has set aside the 
sum of £25,000 with the object of creating a “School of 
Handicrafts” where poor boys may be taught to use their 
hands as well as their brains, and be brought up “to learn and 
labour truly to get their own living, in that state of life into 
which it shall please God to call them.” A few particulars of 
the scheme may be of interest to your readers, if you can find 
space for them. Of the sum already mentioned, £5,000 has 
been expended upon the purchase of a property of about twenty- 
six acres at Chertsey, upon which there is a good house, with 
gardens and shrubberies, hot-houses and vineries. The rest of the 
land is pasture, and a slip of this has been chosen as the site for the 
houses. These are to be five in number, and attached to each will 
bea workshop. Each house is to be presided over by a “ master” 
and a matron, the former a “ master” of some trade, the latter 
his wife. The boys are to be destitute, but a condition of their 
entrance will be that they have never been convicted of any 
crime, as it is desired to keep the school free from any taint 
which might impair its usefulness to the lads’ future. For their 
ordinary instruction, they are to go to the National schools and 
church of the place; and it is hoped that by the age of twelve 
or thirteen, each boy will have developed a turn for some one 
of the handicrafts taught in the workshops, in which case he 
will be apprenticed to that trade in the institution until he is 
eighteen, by which time he ought to enter the world a thorough 


workman, able to hold his own against any competition. It 
is mainly in this particular that the Chertsey School of 
Handicrafts will differ from any industrial school at 
present in existence. The house on the property is to 
be occupied by a Resident Director, who will supervise and 
regulate the whole school. The life in the houses is to be as 
nearly as possible that of a good cottage home, and each house 
is to contain thirty boys. The scheme also embraces an 
endeavour to prove that such schools, once started, may be to 
a large extent self-supporting. The “ masters” will take con- 
tracts for work in the neighbourhood, the produce of the 
gardens and farm will be sold, and it is hoped that it will be 
possible to get employment for many of the older lads, in keeping 
gardens in order, doing carpentering, &. Any wages thus 
earned will be divided into three portions,—the first is to go to 
the Institution, the second to the boy himself for pocket-money, 
and the third to a fund to accumulate for him until he leaves the 
school, when it will be given to him, to set him up in tools for 
his trade, or to pay his passage to the Colonies, if he wishes to 
emigrate. The first house has been already built, by friends of 
Dr. Hawksley’s, and the second commenced ; but building is at 
present stopped, for want of funds, as the founder very wisely 
desires his endowment to be kept intact, and the interest only 
used for the support of the school. The first house is a car- 
penters’, partly with the object of lessening the expense of fitting 
up the subsequent houses. The second is to be a gardener’s. 
The wages of really first-rate men who are fit to take charge of 
such houses, and competent to train good workmen, must be 
considerable, and for the first few years it will be impossible for 
the boys to earn much; so the endowment will assuredly be 
needed to meet the expenses of maintenance, and ought not to 
be dipped into for building. Should you be sufficiently interested 
in the endeavour to insert this, and should any of your readers 
feel inclined to help it, the Secretary, at the School of Handi- 
crafts, Chertsey, will no doubt be happy to send them any 
farther particulars of the scheme they may wish to know.—I 
am, Sir, &c., D. M. H. R. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL-COLOURBS. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Tue present exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours 
is remarkable chiefly for the uverage merit of the works 
exhibited, and the absence of pictures either specially good or 
bad. On the whole, we should say that the more prominent 
members of the Institute are here represented by works somewhat 
less interesting than usual, while the contributions of the lesser 
known men show considerable improvement. In this first notice 
we purpose only to glance round the first gallery, to try and give 
our readers a general impression of that room as a whole. 
Taking, then, the pictures, as near as may be, in catalogue order, 
we find first among pictures of interest Mr. John Reid’s “The 
Thames, Evening.” Mr. Reid’s work has for the last two or three 
years been slowly intensifying in its character, and his mannerisms 
are to-day more marked than ever. This picture of the Thames 
seems to be in rivalry of a Giorgione, so glowing are the lights, so 
rich and deep the shadows. The colour effect is undoubtedly fine, 
but it is produced by exaggeration, and the details show that 
curious modern fallacy which confounds coarseness with strength. 
Look, as an instance of this, at the drawing of the shapeless tree 
under which the boating-party sit, or at the red-dressed woman’s 
hand. The flesh, indeed, of Mr. Reid’s people gets dirtier and 
dirtier ; and in his anxiety to keep all the body of his picture 
in rich, sombre tints, lighted up with patches of deep scarlet or 
strong blue-green, he refuses to admit any one into his landscapes 
who has not been sunburnt to at least a deep brown. A large 
landscape of the old-fashioned style, with a broad road winding 
through gorse-bushes up to low, blue hills, and a sky of broken 
grey clouds, is Mr. Frank Walton’s “ Portions of the Waste,’— 
a fresh, breezy painting by a strong man, a little deficient in 
motive, but very true to the scene it depicts. Mr. John 


Burr’s “ Fish-Stall ” should be looked at in connection with Mr, 
P. Graham’s “Saucy Sally,” both large single-figure pictures 
by clever men, but both rather coarse in treatment, and singularly 
deficient in attractiveness. They seem to us to suffer from the 
same defect,—i.e., that their artists did not care for their subject, 
did not find it either beautiful or interesting, and, ia conse- 





quence, did not make it either in their pictures. For the rest, in 
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Justice to Mr. Graham, we must say that, of the two, “ Saucy 
Sally ” is the better work ; and in justice to Mr. Burr, that the 
present is the worst picture we have seen from his brush. 


A little picture of a blue-frocked child sitting in the long 
grass of a meadow, with a dog on each side of her, is notable for 
its prettiness and cleverness of arrangement; and there are close 
by, four or five mermaidens by Miss Eveleen Pickering, who take 
us at once to the very opposite style of modern painting. Miss 
Pickering’s work is always interesting, its delicate skill and 
patience are beyond praise in these days of tricky and sloppy 
work ; but we fear she is wandering in one of the “ no-thorough- 
fares” of Art, repeating, or at least founding herself on, work 
which is at best an echo, not of Nature, but of the personal im- 
pulse of a somewhat morbid mind. Mr. Burne Jones’s influence 
is, indeed, too perceptible in all she does not to remind us that 
this is not the real thing, and that the master’s touch, which 
justifies his peculiarities, is here absent. Her better picture is 
a fanciful single figure typifying the moon, in which we would 
ask our readers to look at the specially fine painting of the 
woman’s hand and arm, one of the most delicate and yet 
scientific pieces of lady’s work we have ever seen. Three little 
stage fairies (by M. Ludovici) sitting in the shadow of a 
great “side-scene,” should be noticed for a tender little 
touch of mingled humour and pathos. For the rest, its 
execution is dexterous, but not remarkable. We confess that 
the large portrait of Mr. Broadley sitting in his “ Egyptian 
Study,” surrounded by all sorts of Eastern objects, many of 
which (as, for instance, the ‘Arab’ tables) look as if they had 
just come from “ Maple’s,” is to us a most unpleasant picture, 
despite its evident ability. In the first place, the execution 
is hard and coarse throughout; in the second place, the colour 
is at once crude and hot; in the third place, the objects 
surrounding the “defender of Arabi” seem to be heaped up 
together with an incongruity and profusion which are simply 
ostentatious. Indeed, the result of the whole is rather an 
advertisement than a portrait of Mr. Broadley. A glance at 
Mr. Wetherbee’s ‘ Summer-Time,” which hangs close to the 
last-named picture, will show any of our readers the presence 
of the qualities in which Mr. Cecil’s Round’s work, just 
criticised, is conspicuously deficient. Mr. Wetherbee has 
taken a simple yet beautiful subject, and has painted it 
with grace and tenderness. We mean it for very high 
praise when we say that this picture distinctly reminds 
us of both Fred. Walker and Mason. There is no reason 
why (if Mr. Wetherbee be a young man, which we do not know) 
this painter should not in the future give us idylls of country 
life as real as the “Ploughing” by the first-named, and as 
graceful as the “ Evening Hymn” by the last-named artist. 
And we are the more glad to see this work, as Mr. Wetherbee 
has been somewhat apt in earlier exhibitions to surrender the 
quieter aspects of country life for vivid effects of sunlight, and 
figures of somewhat exaggerated action. The present picture is 
of three nude boys who have been bathing, and are standing 
and sitting on the bank in shadow, while in front of them, 
across the stream, is a sunlit field with reapers. The composi- 
tion is good and thoroughly pleasant, and we have only two 
words to say about the execution. In the first place, it is so 
thinly painted as to be here and there feeble; in the second 
place, it would have gained immensely by more delicate drawing 
and modelling. The haste and imperfection of modern art are 
visible here; why, for instance, should the two reapers have arms 
resembling blocks of timber, more like the legs of a big kitchen- 
table than the limbs of men? “In Swanage Bay,” by Mr. E. W. 
Brewtnall, is a clever study of a sunset over calm water, with 
some boats and their sails reflected in the near water. It has that 
little touch of fancy in its arrangement which Mr. Brewtnall 
frequently shows in landscape work, and is a quaint and in- 
teresting, if slightly exaggerated picture. The boats are a little 
short, perhaps, for the height of their masts. “ Just the Day for 
the Sand” deserves a word of mention for the brilliancy of its 
atmosphere; and Mr. Millet’s “Interlude” shows us that he 
is not entirely limited to the light and delicate key of colour 
in which he made his first success. Mr. Dendy Sadler is back 
amongst his monks once more, and sends two convent pictures, 
both of a convivial kind. In the smaller, the convent but’: is 
bringing up carefully the “twins” (wicker-covered wine-flasks) 
under his arms; in the other, three monks, one of whom is 
probably intended for the. prior, sit “at fish,’ with various 
expressions of anticipated enjoyment on their faces. Both pic- 
tures are humorous and vivid in their delineation, and cleverly 





painted; but if truth must be told, the motive in eichipane 
what threadbare, and we can scarcely imagine that it would 
pleasant to live with such pictorial jests. Does Mr. Sadler be 
wonder, imagine that monks did nothing but eat, that he ig 
us only episodes of the “table” and the providing Pe. 
More humorous, and less of a repetition, is Mr. Frank elie 
“Good Old Days,” a middle-aged man sitting on the sh , 
getting ready the wheel of an arquebuss, while a bare-le : 
page watches the operation intently. Mr. Arthur Severn’ 
‘““Waves Breaking against a Sea-Wall” has the usual dicen. 
cies of his work. It is rather a study than a picture, and for the 
rest, is less satisfactory than usual, the lines of the water which 
is pouring off the sea-wall presenting sharp and unpleasant 
angles, and the whole picture having a somewhat made-up look 
Mr. Severn has missed the natural grandeur of the scene and 
given us nothing in its place. “ Arranging the Next Beat,” b 
Mr. Heywood Hardy, is presumably a group of portraits, pb 
such may have considerable interest for its possessor, Asa 
picture, however, it falls between the stools of landscape and 
portraiture, and has little of the interest attaching to either. 
skilfully painted and fairly well drawn, it is nevertheless lacking 
in effect, lacking in concentration, and spiritless in execution. 
Mr. Hardy’s “ Pegasus,” it is evident, will not bear the restric. 
tions imposed in the delineation of gentlemanly sport; he 
should leave that kind of art to Mr. Sydney Hall. In this first 
room there are two capital pig-pictures, and with the mention of 
these we will close our notice. One is called “Dreaming the 
Happy Hours Away,” and is simply a group of pink pigs, lying 
on their sides in strong light, and is by Mr. Dollman ; the other 
is by Mr. W. Weekes, and represents an old hen remonstrating 
with a group of sows and boars on their occupancy of her“ lay.” 
Both are good, well drawn, and natural; but the latter jg 
specially instinct with life and varied action, and there are few 
better bits of painting and drawing in the Gallery. 








BOOKS. 


—.———— 

CANNIBALS AND CONVICTS IN MELANESIA* 
Tus is emphatically a smartly written book. The author 
makes no attempt at any kind of “word-painting,” and is. 
content to describe Melanesian scenery as made up of “coral 
reefs, surf, white sand at low water, at high tides dense vegeta- 
tion meeting the water, cocoa-nut palms, mountain background, 
low grass-huts, and niggers more or less naked, nasty, and 
dirty.” Butif his pages lack the glow of The Earl and the: 
Doctor, they present a vigorous and lifelike picture, if some- 
times hard in touch and crude in colour, of the strange medley 
of men who dwell together, though curiously isolated by race, 
nationality, language, religion, and interests, within the wide: 
limits of Black Polynesia,—cannibal “ niggers,” déportés, con- 
victs, officials, traders, labour-craft skippers, and missionaries. 
For the portraiture of this kaleidoscopic humanity, Mr. Thomas 
possessed peculiar, in their combination probably unique, quali- 
fications. He had been the life-long friend of Louise Michel, 
“ wronged and wrong-headed,” the literary executor of Felix Ras- 
toul, and the trusted agent of exiled Communists. He had stumped 
America on behalf of senators and governors, and pleaded in 
Britain and elsewhere the cause of labourers and needlewomen,. 
of actors and authors. And he had spent many of the best 
years of his life in wandering up and down the Pacific, first 
as a globe-trotter, afterwards as a journalist, being the only 
member of the craft who had ever visited New Caledonia, the: 
famous Isle of Pines, and the little-known New Hebrides. So- 
varied an experience has enabled him to turn to the best account 
the special opportunities his Melanesian cruise afforded him; 
the result is one of the most remarkable and instructive books 
in its way we have met with since the appearance of that 
singularly fascinating work, Old New Zealand. 

It was in 1878 that the Melbourne Argus despatched Mr. 
Thomas as their correspondent to New Caledonia.. From the 
beginning of their occupation, in 1853-54, the French. had shown 
their usual disregard of native rights, and appropriated the lands 
of the Canaques without making the slightest provision,. by way 
of reserves or otherwise, for the evicted possessors. When the 
fertile valley of Fokalo was confiscated, the chief Atai ven- 
tured to remonstrate. “You can go to the hills,” said the 





* Cannibals and Convicts. A Description from Personal Observation of Life 
in New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. By Julian Thomas (‘The Voge 
bond”). London: Cassell and Co, 
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Goren or; “there is land enough for you there.” Then Atai, 
Mr. Thomas, “ with rude imagery took up a handful of 
es, and dropping them on the ground, cried, ‘ You have left 
f ing but these!’” Of such a policy as this, at once 
3 and cruel, yet which did not call forth a word of con- 
demnation from any party or section in France, the natural 
guteome was “rebellion.” Two hundred white men were 
cred in a single week. A war of extermination followed, 
parbarously carried out to the bitter end by Commandant 
Riritre, a man of fashion and fortune, popular with his com- 
rades, who allowed him to pay their debts of honour, and a 
favourite with the soldiers, to whom in a different manner he 
was equally liberal. His terrible death in Tonquin will long be 
remembered ; his doings in New Caledonia are less known. Of 
one act of cruelty, the author, who was an eye-witness, gives a 
qivid account. It was the execution of five natives, including 
a boy of thirteen, condemned to passer par les armes as maudits 
and misérables for not having warned the authorities of an 
outbreak that there was every reason to believe was the work of 
private vengeance. The campaign was of a very desultory 
nature, and the only feat of arms it gave occasion to was the 
old march of Commandant Servan, with the friendly chief 
Nondo, across the Chaine Centrale, which resulted in the con- 
fnement of the rising within limits that allowed of its speedy 
suppression. 

Of the convicts, a rather meagre account is given. The 
déportes who were Communists were confined on the Duclos 
Peninsula, just south of Nouméa and the Isle of Pines, lying 
alittle to the south of the island. ‘Their condition was by no 
means one of hardship, or even of discomfort. They were allowed 
4o trade, and some of them made considerable fortunes. The 
récidivistes, or criminal convicts, were more harshly treated, 
though these, by docility, could become libérés, answering 
+o our ticket-of-leave men, wnen they were entitled to 
a plot of ground, and lived as free colonists, subject to 
eertain restraints. None of the horrors of Port Arthur or 
Norfolk Island appear to have repeated themselves in New 
Qaledonia; but Mr. Thomas could learn but little of the treat- 
ment of the non-libérés. The discipline was severe ; and he saw 
a youth who had been condemned to death for an attempt to 
escape, and was actually guillotined the day after the visit. 
‘These forgats could be assigned as servants, and a gruesome 
story is related of one who had been allotted to the author. 
Alarmed one day by a loud scream, he rushed out of his hut, 
and found the man shrieking with terror before a soldier, who 
was shaking the gory head of a Canaque in his face, shouting, 
“Fat it, eat it!” Riviere, on hearing of the incident, exclaimed, 
“Ah, le bonhomme Pierre; un vrai farceur celui-la.” The 
convict, a Breton peasant, had slain his wife’s lover, cut out his 
heart and cooked it, and, with true French ferocity, caused the 
unhappy woman to partake of the horrid meal; after which he 
murdered her also. He was found guilty, with “ extenuations” 
‘that saved him from the guillotine,and was probably not sorry to 
find himself deported as far as possible from the scene of his crime. 
‘On a second visit to Nouméa, in 1883, the Argus correspondent 
found a great change for the worse. The déportés had returned 
to France; but the number of criminal convicts had increased 
to twenty thousand. There was, or was represented to be, no 
toom for them on the island, and the annexation of the New 
Hebrides was in contemplation. It is possible that the French 

‘Government, which is not usually kept well informed by its 
tepresentatives in distant regions, was induced to take up the 
‘idea by the pressure of interested parties. A Company—the 
New Hebrides Company—had been formed for the exploitation 
-of the islands. Mr. John Higginson, an Englishman who had 
made a large fortune in the Colonies, principally through 
‘trading with New Caledonia, was its founder, and having taken 
out letters of naturalisation, had become more French than the 
French themselves. He was associated with the Rothschilds 
of Paris, and was compared by Riviére to the banker Mirés. 
His agent at Nouméa—a Mr. Morgan—was regarded with 
more awe than the Governor, and the Company’s vessels, 
usually commanded by Englishmen, appear to have almost 
Monopolised the labour-traffic in Melanesian waters. For 
‘their purposes, of course, the expansion of the convict-trans- 
portation system was a most desirable object. In addition, 
they had bought land up and down the islands which, on 
Alnexation, they expected to sell to the French Government at 
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a high profit. Hence the Company, their agents and captains, 
were altogether in favour of a French annexation of the islands, 
a sentiment participated in by nearly all concerned in the 
labour-traffic, which France rather protects than regulates, 
while the reverse is the case with England. We cannot see 
that, apart from the convict question, the annexation of the New 
Hebrides could do much harm to the Australian Colonies. Such 
an accession of territory would add nothing to whatever power 
France may possess in those waters through her possession of 
New Caledonia. But the continuance, and still more the ex- 
tension, of the transportation system must be resisted at 
all hazards. Mr. Thomas’s book makes this, at all events 
abundantly clear. We have not space to reproduce his 
arguments, and can only cite one of his experiences by 
way of illustration. With a contempt truly cynical of the 
rights of other people, France has taken to sending out 
criminal women to become the mates of the habitual criminals 
with whom she wishes to flood a portion of Melanesia, 
distant only three or four days’ sail from Australian shores. 
Mr. Thomas, on boarding one of the convict transports, found 
among its passengers sixty women,—criminals who had been 
deported for this purpose, most of them murderesses. 
“What sort of race,” he exclaims with just ivdignation, 
“is Australia likely to see at her doors bred from such 
parents P” 

The labour-traffic is not an easy question to understand. 
The Queensland planters, like other folk, want to make money, 
and they cannot make money without labour to cultivate their 
cane and cotton lands. They dislike the Chinese, because 
their organisation enables them to maintain a sort of inde- 
pendence ; coolies are expensive, and by no means hard workers ; 
and without Melanesians, the Queenslanders must be content 
with a slow development of their resources. On the other hand, 
the distinction between this kind of labour and slavery is, to say 
the least, a fine one. “You cannot exactly prove this or that 
thing wrong,” said a Scotch missionary at Aneytium to Mr. 
Thomas ; “but the morality of the whole system is bad.” Mr. 
Thomas, who espouses with ardour the planters’ side, and loses 
no opportunity of sneering, after a rather vulgar fashion, we 
must confess, at the missionaries, who have given the Pacific 
islanders whatever civilisation they possess, nevertheless states 
the facts with candour; and the facts, on the whole, are against 
him. The very name, “niggers,” given to the Melanesians is 
ominous; dealings in them are known as “sales,” and a cargo 
of frizzly-pated hands is designated as “stock.” In their 
islands, great efforts are made by the missionaries to civilise 
them; but “as a broad rule,’ admits Mr. Thomas, “the 
Kanaka, during his three years’ service on either of the 
labour-fields, only knows the name of God as a curse.” 
Very curious types of white humanity are developed by the 
labour-traffic, some of which will be found vividly described—a 
little too favourably, perhaps—in these pages. Aneytium is the 
best-known island of the New Hebrides group, owing to its 
being the head-quarters of the Presbyterian mission; but it is 
in the island of Tanna that the Melanesian is seen at his 
best, or rather at his worst, if the Tannese are, as they 
appeared to their visitor, “ irreclaimable blackguards.” It is 
a curious instance of his candour that almost immediately after 
pronouncing this harsh judgment, he should characterise the 
“Tanna boys” as the best labourers, “hard-working and 
intelligent ;” and still more so that he should have taken the 
trouble to persuade their chiefs to sign a petition, which he 
prints in an appendix, for annexation of their island by the 
British Crown. On all the New Hebridean islands the natives 
hold the man-a-wee-wee, as they term the French, from their 
frequent use of the expression, “Oui, oui!” in the utmost 
detestation, due to the severity with which outrages upon 
citizens of the Republic are invariably and speedily visited. 
The natives of the various islands may be distinguished by 
their modes of dressing the hair, and those of Pentecost by 
their slit nostrils. The practice of cannibalism is far from 


extinct; most of the islands are still mainly pagan, and pre- 
serve their old customs, some of the more curious of which 
are described by Mr. Thomas. Perhaps the missionaries would 
do well to follow the example of the Marist fathers, and rather 
concern themselves with teaching their own language to the 
natives than with the study of the numerous meagre dialects 
which isolate island from island and tribe from tribe. 
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MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S LAST NOVEL.* 


Mr, Witxre Cottrns has one at least of the prime requisites of 
a novelist. His object, from the first chapter to the last, is to 
tell his story. He does not trouble the reader with wearisome 
reflections or picturesque descriptions, neither does he exercise 
any of the arts by which a tale that could be easily told in two 
volumes is expanded into three. He knows how to make a plot 
and how to develop it, gifts which some recent novelists affect 
to despise, probably because they do not possess them. Mr. 
Collins, in the early days of his novel-writing, was in the habit 
of inventing a secret or puzzle which taxed the reader’s curiosity 
to unravel. This rather childish exercise of ingenuity was 
dearer to him, or easier, than the delineation of character; 
neither did he give much heed to verisimilitude, and perhaps 
regarded improbabilities as an aid to the faith demanded of the 
novel-reader. In his latest work, there is no skein to be 
disentangled, and no accidents or coincidences more remark- 
able than we are accustomed to in fiction. The novel before us 
commands the reader’s attention throughout. He is never 
tempted to lay it down, neither does he come to passages he can 
afford to skip. It is full of dramatic scenes, and might, we 
think, be readily transformed into a sensational drama. The 
“evil genius” of the piece is a mother-in-law who listens 
behind curtains, watches the steps of persons whom she 
suspects, and is thoroughly unscrupulous. 


An ancient residence in Scotland, the principal rooms of 
which are open at certain hours to the public, is the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Linley, of their charming self-willed child 
Kitty, and of Mrs. Presty, the ogre already mentioned. To this 
circle is added a young governess, discovered by Herbert Linley 
under peculiar circumstances in London. Hitherto Sydney 
Westerfield had never been loved or cared for, or even properly fed. 
When she came to Mount Morven, her face was pale and her figure 
undeveloped ; but in this healthy, happy home, the girl blossoms 
into beauty, and attracts the fancy of Herbert, albeit he has been 
married for eight years to a beautiful and charming wife. Poor 
Sydney is more sinned against than sinning, and Herbert him- 
self has a weak, rather than a depraved nature. A striking 
scene between the husband and his noble-natured wife at the 
end of the first volume affords a confession of weakness, but not 
of guilt. Sydney is to leave, but not unbefriended by the 
woman she had as yet only wronged in thought, on the under- 
standing that she and Herbert are never to meet again. The 
child, of course, is incapable of understanding why Sydney is 
leaving, and her passionate love for the governess causes such a 
severe illness that, in the last extremity and by the doctor’s 
orders, Mrs. Linley recalls her. Kitty’s recovery is the result; 
but accidentally Sydney meets Herbert once more, the repressed 
passion bursts out afresh, and Mrs. Linley enters the room to 
find the girl in his arms :— 

‘ She stood still for a moment in silent horror. Not a sound warned 

them when she advanced. After hesitating for a moment, she raised 
her hand towards her husband as if to tell him of her presence by a 
touch ; drew it back, suddenly recoiling frem her own first intention ; 
and touched Sydney instead. Then, and then only, they knew what 
had happened. Face to face those three persons—with every tie that 
had once united them snapped asunder in an instant—looked at each 
other. The man owed a duty to the lost creature whose weakness 
had appealed to his mercy in vain. The man broke the silence. 
‘ Catherine——’—With immeasurable contempt looking brightly out 
of her steady eyes, his wife stopped him. ‘ Not a word !’—He refused 
to be silent. ‘It is I,’ he said; ‘I only who am to blame.’—‘ Spare 
yourself the tronble of making excuses,’ she answered ; ‘they are need- 
less. Herbert Linley, the woman who was once your wife despises 
you.’ Her eyes turned from him, and rested on Sydney Westerfield. ‘I 
have a last word tosay to you. Look at me if you can. Listen to me if 
youcan.’—Sydney lifted her head. She looked vacantly at the outraged 
woman before her, as if she saw a woman in a dream.— With the same 
terrible self-possession which she had preserved from the first— 
standing between her husband and her governess— Mrs. Linley spoke. 
‘Miss Westerfield, you have saved my child’s life.’ She paused— 
her eyes still resting on the girl’s face. Deadly pale, she pointed to 
her husband, and said to Sydney, ‘Take him!’ She passed out of 
the room, and left them together.” 
We shall not follow the course of the narrative so as to destroy 
the pleasure the reader may derive from it; but there are 
passages in the novel which we may be permitted to refer to or 
to quote. 

The family home in Scotland is broken up, the house left to 
the care of servants, and Mrs. Linley, with her mother the “ evil 
genius,” and her little Kitty, is living on the banks of one of the 
Cumberland lakes. Herbert writes, making the astounding 


* The Evil Genius: a Domestic Story. By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols, London: 
Chatto and Windus, 








request;that Kitty should be given up to hi . and of Oe 
the care of his mist: f e Det yt nd Of courte 
care of his mistress, for six months in the year. and 
Linley, much against her will, but fearing lest her child sho 
taken from her by thearm of the law, obtains a divorce and chan 
her name, to the infinite perplexity of Kitty. Then, in an a4 
hour, Mrs. Presty, in order to avoid scandal, persuades Mrs. I; a 
to pass as a widow, for which act of naughtiness the di 

é ivorced 
wife suffers severely. By one of those chances that may happen} 
real life, and often happen in romance, Herbert Linle ands 

y and Sydney 
Westerfield occupy the rooms of a sea-side hotel which y, 
Linley has just vacated. They are in a state of fretful irritas: 
: : Tritation, 
Sydney bitterly repenting the wrong she has done, and Herbert 
yearning after his lost wife. In Miss Westerfield’s abse 

: ; - ine nce, 
Linley discovers a book he had once given to his wife, with an 
affectionate inscription inside. On seeing this, he breaks down 
utterly, and is in the very attitude of despair when Sydney 
re-enters the room. She sees all at a glance, and knows, wh, 

: : » What 
she had suspected for some time, that his love for her is buta 
passing fancy. At this crisis, a servant of the hotel introdnees 
a lady, saying that she has come to look for a book she had lett 
behind, and the two are once more brought face to face with the 
woman whom they have outraged. Sydney turns to leave the 
room, but Herbert requests her to stay :— 

‘‘Catherine’s voice was heard for the firat time. She addressed 
herself to Sydney with a quiet dignity—far removed from an 
further removed still from contempt. ‘You were about to leave the 
room,’ she said. ‘I notice as an act of justice to you—that my presence 
arouses some sense of shame.’—Herbert turned to Sydney; try; 
to recover herself, she stood near the table. ‘ Give me the book,’ he 
said; ‘the sooner this comes to an end the better for her, the better 
for us.’ —Sydney gave him the book. With a visible effort, he watched 
Catherine’s self-control; after all, she had remembered his gift, Hg 
offered the book to her.—She still kept her eyes fixed on Sydney—stil} 
spoke to Sydney. ‘Tell him,’ she said, ‘that I refuse to receive the book, 
—Sydney attempted to obey. At the first words she uttered, Herbert 
checked her once more. ‘I have begged you already not to submit 
to insult.’ He turned to Catherine. ‘The book is yours, madam, 
Why do you refuse to take it ?’—She looked at him for the first timg, 
A proud sense of wrong flashed at him its keenly felt indignation in 
her first glance. ‘Your hands and her hands have touched it,’ she 
auswered ; ‘I leave it to you and to her.’—These words stung him, 
‘Contempt,’ he said, ‘is bitter indeed on your lips.’—‘Do yon pre 
sume to resent my contempt?’—‘I forbid you to insult Miss 
Westerfield.’ With that reply, he turned to Sydney. ‘ Yon shal) 
not suffer while I can prevent it,’ he said tenderly, and 
approached to put his arm round her.—She looked at Catherine, 
and drew back from his embrace, gently repelling him by a 
gesture.—Catherine felt and respected the true penitence ex- 
pressed in that action. She advanced to Sydney. ‘ Miss Westerfield, 
she said ; ‘I will take the book from you.’—Sydney gave back the 
book withont a word ; in her position silence was the truest gratitude, 
—Quietly and firmly Catherine removed the blank leaf on which 
Herbert had written, and laid it before him on the table. ‘I retam 
your inscription. It means nothing now.’ These words were steadily 
pronounced ; not the slightest appearance of temper accompanied 
them. She moved slowly to the door, and looked back at Sydney, 
‘Make some allowance for what I have suffered,’ she said gently. 
‘If I have wounded you I regret it.’—The faint sound of her dress 
on the carpet was heard in the perfect stillness and lost again. They 
saw her no more.” 

Mrs. Linley, though capable, as we have seen, of acting with 
dignity and gentleness under the most intolerable provocation 
a woman could receive, has her own little frailties, as a 
certain Captain, to whose honest love she has listened in the 
assumed character of a widow, does not hesitate to tell her. 
If Mrs. Presty is the evil genius of the story, he may be called 
the good genius, for to him it is due that the novel ends far 
more happily than the reader is justified in expecting when he 
closes the second volume. Mr. Collins’s remedy for the difi- 
culties into which his dramatis persone have fallen is a novelty 
in fiction. The reader who wishes for a story that can be read 
without difficulty, and will be read with a considerable measure 
of eagerness and pleasure, will thank us for recommending The 
Evil Genius. It is not a work of genius, but it is extremely 
clever, and shows that the hand of the author has not lost its 
cunning. 





THE VANDERBILTS.* 
Let Socialists say what they will, and the “ unco’ guid ” denounce 
wealth as they may, the greater part of civilised mankind will 
always like to be rich, and take a warm interest in the history 
of great fortunes, and in the careers of men who rise from 
poverty to affluence. It is not merely that wealth dazzles and 
attracts—nobody cares to hear how a born millionaire-spends 
or invests his money—but the man who makes millions, aud 
keeps them, must be an essentially strong man, able to dominate 





* The Vanderbilts, and the Story of their Fortune. By W. A. Croffut. London: 


Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsk, 
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., fellows ; and his success, besides winning him the applause of 
» well-to-do, commends him to the class from which he sprang, 
yy less multitude, all of whom wish they could have his 


e 
eA many of whom try to emulate his example. 


As touching strength of character and force of will, there can 
be little question that Cornelius Vanderbilt was hors ligne. 
He has been compared with Napoleon. He was much more like 
Bismarck ; for Vanderbilt neither allowed himself to be intoxicated 

by the glamour of his own achievements, nor neglected the teach- 

ings of experience, and though bold to the verge of temerity, he 
knew better than to attempt the impossible, or undertake enter- 
iges of great pith and moment in blind reliance on his star. 

In genius he was probably unsurpassed either by the French 

Emperor or the German Chancellor. The man who as a youth 

of sixteen went out into the world with a hundred dollars, 

earned by himself, and at eighty was able to say that he had 
made a million dollars for every year of his life, must have 

sessed moral and mental qualities which would pro- 
pably have rendered him great in other ways, though he 
could not abide opposition, and would have nobody about 
him who refused to bend to his will. How he made his vast 
fortune is a question more easily asked than answered. He 
could not answer it himself. When asked what was the secret 
of his success, he replied :—‘‘ Secret? There is no secret about 
it, All you have to do is to attend to your business and 

ahead.” When asked the same question on another occasion, 
he said that he had always made it a rule “ never to tell any- 
thing he was going to do till he had done it.” He had evidently 
formed no theory as to the cause of his own success. It was 
not plodding; millions are not made in a lifetime by mere 
industry and thrift; neither was it speculation, nor blind luck, 
nor hard work, nor what are called businesslike habits. True, 

Vanderbilt could work, and, as farmer’s boy and skipper, 

worked hard; but when he was ergaged in railway and financial 

operations of great magnitude, operations which required inces- 
sant vigilance and the closest attention, he took life very easily. 

Though he went early to his office, he was seldom found there 

after eleven, and generally despatched his business in a couple 

of hours. “ With an estate of forty or fifty millions to manage,” 
says Mr. Croffut, “he kept scarcely any books, but carried all 
his larger affairs in his head, and managed them without 
the least apparent anxiety or effort.” Vanderbilt, more- 
over, owed absolutely nothing to education. He could 
not spell, never read anything but two or three news- 
papers and The Pilgrim’s Progress, and detested writing 
letters almost as much as reading them. He insisted that 
most letter-writers were idiots who used ten times as many words 
as were necessary to express their meaning. If a letter of 
more than fifteen lines was handed to him, he would struggle 

through about a third of it, then toss it impatiently to a 

clerk and say,—“ Here, see what this d——d fool is driving at, 

and tell me the gist of it.’ On the other hand, his dictated 
letters are said to have been models of clear and forcible ex- 
pression, He never said a word too much, or left his meaning 
for a moment in doubt. 

To what, then, were Vanderbilt’s marvellous successes due ? 

Obviously to a combination of qualities seldom found in the 

same individual, and amounting in his case to positive genius. 

He had energy, enterprise, and a resolute will, the courage of his 

opinions, unerring skill in selecting his agents, and a wonderful 

capacity for organisation. He possessed, also, the minor virtues 
of thrift and caution, and the supreme advantages of a strong 
body and a sound constitution. He was hard and keen, too; 
and albeit hardness and keenness are not precisely virtues, they 
are essential to the management of menand the making of money. 
We have said that Vanderbilt did not, as many have sup- 
posed, make his millions by haphazard speculations—hardly by 
speculation at all, in fact—rather by audacity and energy, and 
a quickness of commercial vision which was as much a gift as 
the poet’s heaven-born faculty of song. He was one of the 
first to discern the great capacities of steam as a motive-power, 
and turn it to profitable account. After a careful inspection of 
one of Fulton’s new steamboats (in 1810), he sold out half-a- 
dozen coasting-vessels by which he was making $3,000 a year, 
and accepted the command of a small steamer at a thousand. 
At this business, and by keeping a hotel which his wife 
managed, he made $30,000, with which he betook himself to 
New York, engaged largely in the steam-shipping trade, and 
was soon making money fast. As an instance of his energy and 
audacity, take the following :— 








“ On the outbreak of the gold-fever of California in 1849, the Vom- 

modore hastened to avail himself of the opportunity which it offered 
to the enterprising carrier. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
monopolised most of the transportation service, running steamers in 
connection with both shores at Panama. The price for the round trip 
was $600, and the service was very bad. ‘I can improve on that, 
said Vanderbilt ; ‘I can make money at $300, crossing my passengers 
by Nicaragua, a route six hundred miles shorter.’ He built a fine 
large steamer, the ‘ Prometheus,’ and steamed down to the Nicaragua 
crossing, three or four hundred miles this side of Panama, dragging 
a small side-wheel steamer, the ‘ Director,’ in tow. This last was for 
transporting passengers across Nicaragua, which is a hundred miles 
long and fifty broad, located among the tops of the Andes. How to 
get the boat up into the lake was the question. The San Juan River 
empties out of it into the Carribean Sea, near where the ‘ Prometheus’ 
was anchored ; but no boat had ever tried to ascend it. Vanderbilt 
sent his engineers to explore. They were gone a week, and re 
that the stream was not navigable; that there were bars and rocks, 
fallen trees and rapids, and cascades in great numbers ; but that they 
might drag the boat along by easy stages, and cut canals along the 
places that were too steep to climb. This report disgusted the 
Napoleon of navigation, who felt that he was losing five thousand 
dollars a day by the delay. He fired up the little ‘ Director,’ 
boarded her with thirty men, and announced to them that he was 
going up the lake ‘ without any more fooling.’ The engineers were 
appalled; but on he went. Sometimes he got over the rapids 
by putting on all steam; sometimes, when that did not avail, 
he extended a heavy cable to great trees up-stream, and warped the 
boat over in that way. Every device was resorted to. On returning 
to New York, the engineers reported that he had tied down the safety- 
valve and jumped the obstructions, to the great terror of all the 
party.” 
He succeeded, of course,—such men generally do succeed; the 
obstacles were conquered, the new line was organised, and 
before long Vanderbilt was making a million a year by it, in 
addition to his other very considerable profits. In 1853, when 
he was on the point of making a trip to Europe, somebody 
asked him “if he had got everything fixed.” He said he rather 
thought he had; he had eleven millions better invested than any 
other eleven millions in the United States. “It is worth 
25 per cent. a year, without any risks.” In other words, his 
investments were yielding him £550,000 a year; and as he spent 
very little, gave away next to nothing, and madeita rule to place 
his surplus profits as fast as they accrued, his estate must have 
increased more rapidly than the traditional snowball. 

At the termination of the Civil War, the Commodore “ went into 
railways,” not as a gambler, but as an investor and a renovator. 
Many of the Northern lines had gone down, both materially and 
morally. They were badly, and even corruptly managed ; rolling- 
stock and permanent way were in disrepair, and the shares at a 
discount. Vanderbilt bought and bought until he obtained 
a controlling interest,—until the concern was virtually his own, 
in fact. This done, he turned everything upside down, cleaned 
out the Augean stable, reorganised the management, and 
repaired the road. ‘When the lines had become models of 
thrift and order, he would sometimes sell them ; oftener, however, 
he would keep them, for the very sufficient reason that he could 
make them pay better than anybody else.” This is very likely; 
all great enterprises can be more efficiently managed by an 
autocrat than by a company,—if you can find the right man. 
His rules of railway management, briefly summarised, were 
these :—* (1), Buy your railroad; (2), stop the stealing that 
went on under the other man; (3), improve it in every possible 
way within a practicable expenditure; (4), consolidate it with 
any other road that can be run with it economically ; (5), water 
its stock; (6), make it pay a large dividend.” Another of 
Vanderbilt’s golden rules was never to buy what you do not 
want, or sell what you have not got. And these rules he 
religiously observed; but he liked nothing better than to 
buy from others what they had not got, especially when they 
thought to get the better of him thereby. In 1859, he 
began to buy Harlem shares, as an investment on his usual 
system, intending to get the line entirely into his own 
hands. The stock then stood at about $9 a share, and 
Vanderbilt went on buying, even after it had reached $30. 
But there were a number of people, chiefly members of the 
Common Council of New York, who thought that the Com- 
modore was buying more than he could carry, and that prices 
must eventually drop to something like their old level. So they 
sold largely for future delivery—in technical phrase, “ beared ” 
the stock—and the Commodore, on his part, went on buying 
all that was offered until the very eve of the day of reckoning, 
when it was discovered that Vanderbilt had possession of all the 
stock, and that his opponents, having sold what they had not 
got, were altogether at his mercy. He did not spare them ; prices 
went up to 170; the final settlements were made at 179,—and he 
and a few friends who had stood by him were richer by millions. 
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The founder of the Vanderbilt fortane had not much either of 
sweetness or light; he was rough in manner and coarse in 
language, a harsh father and a stern, unforgiving enemy ; 
and though he could be both liberal and even generous on 
occasion, he bestowed less in charity than many a man 
who earned less in a year than he made in a day. Yet, 
for all that, it is impossible not to marvel at his splendid 
courage and energy, and the wonderful long-sightedness 
which enabled him, honestly and without gambling, to amass 
so colossal a fortune. It is probable, too, that he did more for 
his kind than if he had been a professional philanthropist. The 
stimulus he gave to the steam-shipping industry, and his 
reorganisation of the railway system of the North, conferred 
untold benefits on the community, while the additions he made 
to the circulating capital of the country must have been the 
means of providing employment for thousands of his fellow- 
citizens. Great organisers of the stamp of Cornelius Vanderbilt 
are as useful as great inventors themselves. 

As for the book in which the rise of the Vanderbilts is 
narrated, it is interesting because the subject is interesting. It 
owes nothing either to grace of style or felicity of arrangement. 
The author writes in a strain of fulsome eulogy which is too 
common with American biographers, and though he sneers at 
genealogies and coats-of-arms, and commits himself to the 
amazing statement that if an English citizen had gone about 
in a yacht like that in which Vanderbilt visited Europe in 1853, 
he would have been charged with “apeing customs rightly 
monopolised by the nobility,” there is as much flunkeyism in 
Mr. Croffut’s book as if it were the life of a Royal Duke written 
by a Gold Stick-in- Waiting. 


COLONIAL FAOTS AND FICTIONS.* 

Tus amusing book is to some extent a counterblast to the 
Colonial “ blow” which Mr. Anthony TroHope was the first to 
make us understand as a manifestation of Australian patriotism, 
resembling Chauvinism rather than mere personal bounce, and, 
although more liberal, as exacting as the Yankee national craze 
for being “ cracked up,” of which Dickens’s Hannibal Chollop is 
the immortal exponent. On most of the subjects to which blow- 
ing is habitually applied, Mr. Mark Kershaw is very frank and 
downright indeed, and he will probably “rile” some of 
the advanced blowers, just as Mark Tapley, by observing 
that there were no windows in Eden, as a counterpoise 
to Mr. Chollop’s reminder that the firm of Chuzzlewit and Co. 
had come to a free and happy land where there was no window- 
tax, riled the patriot with the bowie-knife and the accurate 
aim. On the whole, however, he is appreciative and good- 
natured. Itis chiefly at his own expense that he is facetious at 
Port Darwin, where, he says, “to be a successful sportsman, 
you ought to be about 8 ft. or 9 ft. high, and not mind wading.” 
His adventures in the Bush and among the parrots are told with 
genuine humour; and as English readers probably know less of 
North Australia than of any other division of the great Anti- 
podal continent, we quote the following summary account :— 

“ Port Darwin is now a land of promise. It is a sort of colony 
within a colony, being attached to South Australia by the same sort 
of bonds that attach South Australia to England. At present Port 
Darwin is the terminus of the cables from Europe, and the land lines 
of the Australian colonies. Before a great many years it hopes, by being 
the terminus of a transcontinental railway, to become a San Francisco 
or New York. When this railway is made, the journey to and from 
the Colonies will be considerably shortened; 600 miles of line now 
run northward from Adelaide, and very shortly there will be 150 
miles of line southwards from Port Darwin. This latter line will 
open up a number of valuable mining districts, where gold, copper, 
and tin are already being worked. In addition to mining industries, 
North Australia offers a good field for the squatter and planter. The 
squatters, with herds of horned cattle, have already been successful. 
The planters have, however, thus far failed. When they had good 
land, they wanted capital, and where they had capital, they were 
unfortunate in their selection of land. On the coast there are the 
pear! shell fisheries.” 

The story of Ah Foo, the gardener of Thursday Island, is as 
funny as any of Mr. Bret Harte’s celestial studies, and the 
author takes a strong side on the Chinese immigration ques- 
tion. He regards the charge of £30 per head on every China- 
man who lands in Queensland as most oppressive. ‘The 
labouring man of Australia does not believe in cheap labour,” 
says Mr. Kershaw; “and as he returns the Members to the 
Assemblies that rule the Colonies, he takes good care to see that 
restrictions are put upon its introduction.” He disposes 





* Colonial Facts and Fictions, Humorous Sketches by Mark Kershaw, : 
Chatto and Windus. ' a 
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of the glib objection to the Chinaman, that when he 
country he takes nearly all his earnings with him 
—“ When a Chinamen fossicks about for gold or tin and 
only leaves behind him heaps of débris, the Colonist’ m 

i a 2 ay 
rightly object ; but when the Chinaman leaves behind him 
roads and important public works, all cheaply made ‘a 
his low-waged labour, when he feeds and clothes the Colonist, 
and does it all at a cheaper rate than the Colonist can do it 
himself, it is difficult to understand where the objection to John 
arises.” The steamers coming from China have Chinese stewards 
and a Chinese crew, and Mr. Kershaw states that there is 
greater cleanliness and more comfort to be obtained in the best 
of these boats than in the best of the Australian coasters; algo 
that Eastern hotels where Chinese waiters are employed vas 
infinitely more comfortable than Colonial hotels. The captain 
of a Chinese steamer, on being asked, “ How do Chinamen 
behave in a galeP Are they ever intoxicated?” replied that 
he had sailed with Chinamen for many years, and had foung 
them good men in bad weather; also, that they were never 
drunk, and were clean in comparison with the ordinary merchant 
sailor. Mr, Kershaw is not flattering to the working man, whom 
he describes as the “ boss” of Australia. ‘“ Until the Australian, 
population has increased,” he says, “he will remain boss, and 
exercise a rude tyranny over all who have to deal with him.” 
He is, however, quite fair to the sober and industrious working. 
men; he only admits more freely than “blow” would like, that the 
lazy and drunken are numerous, and, unhappily, influential, A 
very amusing and laudatory chapter on Queensland, in which 
there is a capital description of Brisbane, includes a comical 
account of the favourite Colonial scare, and the tremendous 
arrangements for repelling the invader that have been made in 
the harbour. “ All these military preparations are due to the 
expectation of a war with Russia. Every town, from the snowy 
uplands of Southern New Zealand to the sandy shores of tropical 
Queensland, has completed its preparations. At many harbours 
it would be an unfortunate thing if a belligerent found his way 
inside. He would most certainly never go out. The war scare 
has done good. It has placed the Colonies on a war footing,” 
Two chapters, devoted respectively to ‘“ Adventures with a 
Boomerang,” and the “ Royal Society of Hulloomaloo ”—the 
latter is rather satirical, but not ill-natured—are extremely 
amusing. The humour of the book is of a quaint, dry kind, 
very telling, and sometimes as unexpected as a pinch ; but it 
does not bear transplanting into extracts. The author re 
marks upon the total absence of anything American (except 
the rapid building-up of great cities) throughout Australia, 
There, everything is intensely conservative and British. Ameri- 
cans invent and do things in new ways; the only novelty to be 
seenin Australia is the use of a single nipped ticket for a return 
railway journey. “ Possibly in farming and stock-raising opera- 
tions,” says the author, “ Australians may have discovered 
methods of procedure unknown in other lands. In their mining 
operations—and I visited many mining districts—I cannot say 
that I saw much that was new. I certainly saw much that was 
old, and machines that ought to be relegated to museums were 
numerous.” He gives a dismal, and we cannot but think over- 
charged picture of the face of the country, in the last passage 
which we can quote :— 


Teaveg the: 
» a8 follows ;. 


‘*No wonder the aborigines of Australia were a poor lot. They 
have no scenery to stimulate their imagination, to create wonder, and 
to excite an inventive faculty. If we except a few hills upon the 
East Coast, all is flat. Australia is like a pancake, turned up on one 
side and hollow in the middle. Rivers are usually represented by 
strings of stagnant pools. Some of them flow underground. ..... 
At last Melbourne hove in sight. It seemed to by below us. Its 
appearance was like that of all large towns when viewed from 4 
distance,—a confused mass of buildings, with here and there a spire, 
covered with a canopy of bluish, gauzelike smoke. Near the centre 
a large dun cupola formed a nucleus for the whole. It was large, 
very large. When we remembered that all before us had risen during 
forty years, we could not refrain from joining in the admiration of 
all Australians for their mighty and marvellous Melbourne.” 


Club-life, journalism, and general society in Melbourne afford 
the author material for some amusing chapters, in which, 
while he indulges his humour freely, he displays keen powers of 
observation and a lively interest in the peculiar features of 
the Victorian capital, and the progress of its people. He writes 
very pleasantly of Tasmania, fully admitting the beauty of the 
Tamar and its picturesque banks. It is melancholy to read his 
whimsical disquisition on earthquakes as “ landmarks in New 
Zealand history,” and his speculations on what “the next 





shake” may do; for this pleasant book, with its laughable 
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nake stories, was written before the great destruc- 
tion that took place this year, and Mr. Kershaw’s exceedingly 
humorous narrative of his trip to the Hot Lakes, with its 
faniliar treatment of the famous “ terraces,” which are now only 


gmarvellous memory, is almost painful. One ought not to laugh 
at it, but one must. 





THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND.* 

[y criticising this remarkable and provoking book, we shall take it 
for granted that ‘“ Maxwell Gray ” is the real name of its author, 
that that author is a man and not a woman, and that this is his 
frst effort in fiction. It is possible, perhaps eveu probable, that 
two at least of these surmises are incorrect,—that Maxwell Gray 
is no more 8 man than George Eliot, who is obviously his or her 
master (we use “ master ” advisedly) in fiction; and that The 
Silence of Dean Maitland is no more Maxwell Gray’s first novel 
than—nine out of ten of the critics notwithstanding—Far 
from the Madding Crowd turned out to be the first book of the 
author of A Pair of Blue Eyes. But the only safe method of 
dealing with the possible mystifications of authors—writers of 
fiction are too prone to mystification nowadays, and in con- 
sequence some of their number have to suffer for the 
sins of others—is to treat their statements as simple and 
sober statements of the truth. Such a preliminary word 
of caution is necessary in the present instance, for Dean 
‘Maitland, the remarkable hero-villain of Mr. Maxwell Gray’s 
story, strikes us as unreal, because he is the impersonation not 
of errant male, but of errant female passion. The first of Dean 
Maitland’s offences, the foundation of that marvellous temple of 
hypocrisy and crime which he pulls down about himself in the 
third volume with almost Samsonian force and Miltonic dignity, 
is his seduction of Alma Lee. The majority of readers will say 
that it is quite incredible that a man so refined, sensitive, and 
ambitious as Cyril Maitland is in reality, and not merely on the 
surface, should have done such a thing. Nor is there any dis- 
puting that they would be in the right, unless it be conceded that 
Cyril, while apparently the seducer, is really the seduced. It is 
this hermaphrodite sort of man that certain lady-novelists take a 
delight in portraying,—thus, Cyril Maitland has in him a good 
deal of Stephen Guest, though Alma has none of Maggie Tulliver. 
It is advisable, therefore, to regard it as quite possible that Max- 
well Gray may be of the same sex as George Eliot. 

We have said that The Silence of Dean Maitland is a re- 
markable, but also a provoking book. It is remarkable, because 
there is undoubted power in it,—power of realising human 
passion, power of realising natural scenery, that power of style 
which sometimes means eloquence, but sometimes also is nothing 
more than “that blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia.’” But itisalso a 
provoking book, and for two different reasons. In the first place, 
one has a suspicion that the writer of it is not an original artist, 
but a very industrious imitator, that he has not actually seen 
his rustics, his impulse-driven hero, his “ bits of Nature,” but that 
he has got them up out of George Eliot and Mr. Hardy, much as 
Moore got up Persia preparatory to writing Lalla Rookh. Here 
is a passage which illustrates our meaning :— 

“On New Year’s Eve, the wheelwright’s windows were all lighted 
up, and there was even a lantern at the little front wicket, which 
gazed ont like a friendly eye, as if to bid people enter and make 
merry withiv, and threw a yellow, fan-shaped radiance on the steep 
road without. The porch door was open, and disclosed a passage 
lighted by a candle in a tin sconce adorned with holly. On one side, 
an open door revealed the chill dignities of the best parlour, which 
not even a blazing fire and abundance of holly berries could quite 
warm. On a haircloth sofa in this state apartment sat Mrs. Hale, of 
Malbourne Mill, and Mrs. Wax, the schoolmaster’s wife, both 
exceedingly upright, and both holding a handkerchief of Gargantuan 
dimensions over the hands they crossed on their laps. Opposite, in a 
horse-hair arm-chair, sat an elderly lady in a plum-coloured silk 
gown, gold chain, and a splendid cap, also very upright, and also 
holding a Gargantuan handkerchief. This was Mrs. Cave, the wife 
of a small farmer in the neighbourhood. Each lady’s face wore a 
resigned expression, mingled with the calm exultation natural to 
people who know themselves to be the most aristocratic persons in 
@ social gathering. Hach realised that Wiirde hat Biirde, and felt 
herself equal to the occasion ; each paused before making or replying 
to an observation, to consider the most genteel subjects of conversa- 
tion and the most genteel language in which to clothe them.” 

This is undeniably clever, and the conceit about the lantern at 
the front window serving as a friendly eye is better than clever. 
Bat the whole is forced, artificial, and spun out; there is a touch 
of affectation in the repetition of “ Gargantuan ” and “ genteel,” 
and Mr. Hardy, had he been in the writer’s place, would have 





* The Silence of D Maitland. B ° : 
Seek eee, F a aitlan y Maxwell Gray. London: Kegan Paul, 





reproduced materialistically “the chill dignities of the best 
parlour,” instead of merely referring to them as “revealed,” 
by “anopen door.” Altogether, this passage—which is a typical 
one—is imitative realism. 

But The Silence of Dean Maitland is provoking in another 
way. The author compels the reader to take an interest in his 
utterly incredible plot, in spite of himself and under protest. 
Cyril Maitland is, as we have already seen, a refined, impres- 
sionable clergyman, a “ priest” of the Church of England, fitted to 
be what some irreverent wit has styled “ an ecclesiastical ladies’ 
doctor.” He is attached to an amiable girl in his own station. 
Yet he allows himself to seduce—or be seduced by—Alma Lee, 
a rustic beauty. One crime leads to another. In self-defence, 
he “murders” Alma Lee’s father. He permits the blame of 
his sins to rest, with the help of grotesquely improbable circum. 
stances, on his friend Everard, whom his own sister loves. 
Thanks to him and the perjury of Alma, who—this, too, 
is incredible — swears that Everard was the man who 
killed her father, this unfortunate man wastes the best 
years of his life as a convict, Meanwhile, Maitland prospers. 
He does not go mad as so sensitive a man would, and, 
perhaps, should have done; but he marries, gains a reputation 
as a preacher, reaches the position of a Dean, is on the point 
of being made a Bishop. Then, of course, the crash comes. 
Everard’s term of eighteen years at Dartmoor ends. He is able 
to revisit the scenes of his earlier and happier life. He hears 
Dean Maitland preach, and sends him a letter in which he 
forgives the treachery that has aged him before his time. 
This letter has an effect upon Maitland that the severest 
reproaches would not have had. He resolves to unbosom him- 
self at last; and he does so after a fashion which has never 
occurred even to the most ingenious of playwrights. He has to 
deliver a sermon before a distinguished audience, including the 
Prime Minister of the day. This sermon consists of a full con- 
fession of hiscrimes. At the close he is found dead in the pulpit. 
One feelsalmost ashamed to be carried away by sucha plot as this, 
and especially to be impressed by the eloquence of the dying Dean. 
Bat we defy any honest lover of a story not to be so carried 
away and so impressed. And, after all, the power to produce 
such results is the test of any novelist, who depends at least 
as much upon plot as upon character. 

If the author of The Silence of Dean Maitland has in it made 
his first essay, he needs encouragement and warning in about 
equal measure. He isevidently a man of culture, and has made 
a study of style; but he must beware lest he be “‘inebriated by 
the exuberance of his own verbosity.” He has an eye to Nature 
and to character, especially character in humble life; let him 
use that eye, and not the spectacles of any “ master.” Let him 
eschew “incidents” of the Hetty Sorrel or Alma Lee sort. Let 
him, above all things, seek to represent—if need be to idealise— 
the tragedy of real life, not the melodrama of the transpontine 
stage. It will be a matter for surprise and regret if the author of 
The Silence of Dean Maitland does not greatly improve upon 
this book, which may be unfavourably criticised, but cannot be 
despised or ignored. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

It is a poor number of the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Justice 
Stephen gives us a good plan for the treatment of boycotting, 
which is, briefly, to punish it as conspiracy whenever it produces 
material loss or suffering—the mental suffering being outside 
the sphere of positive law—but it is difficult to be greatly in- 
terested in “ Nova Scotia’s Cry for Home-rule;” or Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson on Local Option; or Lady Pollock on the French 
Hamlet ; or Lady John Manners on “ Massage,” the cure by 
kneading the body, which is in vogue now for the second time, 
the first time having been just forty years ago; or the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers’s restatement of the argument for Disestab- 
lishment. There is something in each of these papers; but the 
reader seeks novelty in a magazine, and finds too little of it in 
this number, unless it is to be found in Mr. S. C. Cumberland’s 
reassertion of his own claims as a “thought-reader.” He, 
premising that he has given up the practice of his art or gift, 
or whatever it is, reasserts the existence of his exceptional 
power in the most absolute way, declaring the following stories 
literally true :— 

“T afterwards performed a somewhat similar experiment with the 
Crown Prince of Austria at the Hofburg in Vienna. Only this time 


the animal thought of was an immense black dog. It was a strange 
sight to see the Crown Princess and the ladies of the Court tucking 
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up their trains and following his Imperial Highness and myself in our 
mad chase along the highways and byeways of the Castle ; for, in the 
first place, H.I.H. did not know where the dog was; in the second 
place, he, in the search for it, lost his bearings, and he certainly went 
to parts of the Castle where neither he nor any Hapsburg had ever 
been before. Wherever his thoughts went there did I at once pro- 
ceed, and when he mentally paused in his perplexity I did nothing 
but stand still. But immediately the Prince got on the right track of 
the dog, I did not hesitate a moment in my course, but proceeded to 
where he lay panting in his wealth of long shaggy hair, after 
evidently having partaken of a late and heavy dinner...... 
In my experiment with Mr. Gladstone, in the smoking-room in the 
House of Commons, on June 16th, 1884, a very remarkable thing 
occurred. It will be remembered that the then Premier undertook to 
think of three figures, and that I successfully interpreted his thoughts. 
Before, however, this result was arrived at the following hitch took 
place. I had without difficulty told the first two figures, viz, 3 and 
6, when I found that Mr. Gladstone’s mind was wavering with regard 
to the remaining figure; and I had to beg of him to more firmly con- 
centrate his whole thougkts upon it. This he promised to do, and I 
therefore, without hesitation, declared the third figure to be 6— 
making a total of 366—which Mr. Gladstone declared was the correct 
number. I then asked him why he had hesitated about the third 
figure, and why he had at first thought of 5, and had afterwards 
altered his mind to 6. The Premier seemed much surprised at the 
question, and he wound up by asking me how I knew he had done so. 
I reminded him that he overlooked the fact of my being a thought- 
reader, whose duty it was to interpret such changes of thought, where- 
upon he said :—‘It is perfectly true that I did at first think of 365, 
the number of days in the year; but when you had got the first two 
figures I thought that you, being such a sharp sort of man—you will 
pardon the expression ’—(this with that sweet apologetic smile which 
his friends so dearly love and his opponents envy )—‘ might by sequence 
guess the remaining figure. So at that moment, remembering it was 
leap-year, I took the liberty of altering my number to 366. Iam 
afraid thereby I gave you much unnecessary trouble.’ ” 

Granting the second story, it ought to follow that Mr. Cumber- 
land could almost infallibly tell the number of a banknote upon 
which his subject had fixed his thoughts. Yet it is that 
particular experiment which of all others most frequently fails. 
The Maharaja of Cashmere was so impressed, Mr. Cumberland 
says, with his gifts, that he asked him to live in Cashmere as a 
supplementary Minister, the Maharaja’s idea being that a man 
who could read his Ministers’ thoughts would be invaluable. 
The paper by Sir William H. Gregory, on the superior loyalty 
of Mahomedans, as compared with Hindoos, is well worth 
reading. His idea is that gradually the Mussulmans of India 
have become better affected to our rule than the Hindoos, and 
now only require a little more sympathy in our administration. 
We cannot agree with his view, which seems to us inconsistent 
with the present rapid extension of Mahomedanism and the 
hopes it must awaken; but the view is an original one, and 
worth considering. We can see literally nothing in Lord 
Brassey’s “Flying Visit to the United States” which is worth 
printing, except his idea of the reason why the foreign sailor 
underbids the British. It is simply that British wages, which 
are to the English seaman a poor maintenance, enable the 
foreigner, especially from Northern Europe, to save and settle 
himself comfortably at home. That is doubtless correct, and is 
valuable as a result of independent observation ; but the rest of 
the article should have been left in manuscript. 


The Contemporary is full of fair articles, some of them of 
much more than average interest. The first, on “ The Army,” is 
most temperately written, and by an officer who is not full of 
old conservative ideas, and in its main thesis—the necessity of 
making our small Army perfectly efficient by picking command- 
ing officers, training the whole body of officers, and seeing that 
all matériel is ready—we perfectly agree; but when the writer 
asks “the public” to enforce reforms, we fall into his despair. 
How is the public, which knows nothing, to doit ? The first step 
towards a real reform is to fuse the Commander-in-Chief with 
the Ministry at War, and give the Minister, who then must 
be a soldier, an ex-oficio seat in both Houses; but that 
is a reform which the public cannot carry. It is the states- 
men who need to be impressed and compelled to combine 
against the prejudices of the Crown, not the public which 
needs to be excited. Mr. R. E. Prothero gives us some curious 
information on “ Agrarian Outrage in France.” In Picardy, 
it appears, much of the land is still held by peasant tenants, 
who claim tenant-right,—that is, the right to hold or to transfer 
their farms so long as they pay the rent settled by custom, and 
usually proportioned to prices. They maintain, in fact, co- 


proprietorship with the landlords. The law of the land does 
not recognise their claim, and for a century or more very strong 
measures have been tried ; but whenever a landlord breaks the 
unwritten law, or au interloper steps in, the peasants resort to 
boycotting, outrage, or assassination. Evidence is never pro- 





curable, and the right is still maintained, though it is dy; 
under the slow growth of a peasant-proprietary, Extreme 
violence is now rarely used, because the landlords submit, but— 


“In 1865 a landlord threw a number of small tenant-right holdings 
into a single farm, expended considerable capital on the erection of 
buildings and other improvements, and let the whole to a Belo 
farmer. Four years in succession the crops were no sooner housed 
than they were burned. In 1870 they were only saved by bej 
threshed in the open field. The landlord was compelled to come ff 
terms with his evicted tenants. In 1845, the farmers of Bouvinconr} 
refused to pay an increased rent. Judgment was obtained against 
them for the amount; it remained unpaid. Finally a Company of 
soldiers was sent to enforce the payment. The villagers were armed 
and had mounted an old cannon, captared from the Spaniards in 1636 
upon four coach wheels. ..... Mr. Jenkins quotes the authority of 4. 
Baudrillart to prove that in 1868 there were ten cases of incendiarism 
before the criminal courts which were attributed to the droit de 
marché. The two following instances occurred within the mem 
of a manstill under thirty. At Chipilly, a village between Corbie and 
Bray, a landlord took his land into his own hands. His house ang 
farm buildings were burned to the ground. In the same neighbour. 
hood, thirteen horses belonging to a dépointeur had their tongues ont 
out. Within the last thirty years, in the neighbourhood of Péronne, 
a landlord re-entered upon a number of tenant-right farms, and calti- 
vated them himself. The droit de marché demanded that, when tired 
of farming, he should relet the land to the representatives of the 
original tenants. Instead of complying with the usage, he let them 
at an increased rent to the mayor of the commune. A few weeks 
later the mayor was found drowned in a well.” 


It is curious to see that the farmers defy and defeat a Govern. 
ment so irresistibly strong as that of France, which, moreover, 
when necessary, employs military force. Mr. M. G. Mulhall 
sends a paper of astonishing figures, illustrating “ The National 
Growth.” In the ten years ending 1885, though the Kingdom 
has sent away some 350,000 emigrants—the total in thirty-five 
years has been nearly seven millions (6,710,000)—the population 
has increased from 32,800,000 to 36,700,000, or, say, by a new 
Belgium, and the general advance may be thus expressed :— 


Population increased ... 12 per cent. 
22 


Wealth Ot el ae ae - 
Trade Ms ate tae as oe te “ 
Shipping a a ote at . 67 ”» 
Instruction 9 we 68 9 


The number of paupers has sunk from 48 per 1,000 to 27, and 
the average of committals from 69 to 59; while the total of 
money involved in bankruptcies has declined from £25,000,000 to 
£18,000,000; and the consumption of alcohol from 2°33 gallons 
per inhabitant to 1:79. We may remark, en passant, that the 
popular notion as to the superior sobriety of England is entirely 
wrong. In the richer Kingdom, people drink 1°90 gallons per head 
of alcohol, while the Scotch content themselves with 1°67, and 
the Irish with only 1°23. The only two depressing items in the 
tables are the decrease in the birth-rate, which, as compared 
with marriages, has fallen in all three Kingdoms, and the 
increase in the amount of lunacy, which has risen, especially 
among paupers. There were 258 insane paupers in 1875 
to each 100,000 of the population, and there are now 280. 
Mr. Mulhall is inclined to suspect the increased consumption 
of meat has something to do with this, but we should 
attribute it much more to the increased horror of pauperism, 
and, indeed, of discomfort of all kinds. The poor dread poverty 
till their brains fail. The total account shows vast progress, 
and we do not know, remembering the crowded state of the 
islands, that a diminished birth-rate is much to be regretted. 
The real evil is the determined set of the population towards 
the towns, which is not due only to our tenure, though that 
helps, but is increased by the distaste of the partly educated 
for agricultural labour. Canon Isaac Taylor, in “ Domesday 
Survivals,” shows us how permanent many of the features of 
our country-life have been since Domesday, the very names of 
the fields having often survived all changes; and Mr. Clark 
Russell prints a curious little treatise on ‘‘Sea Phrases.” The 
latter is interesting, but not perfectly satisfactory, the subject 
needing more philological learning than Mr. Russell claims. A 
good many nautical words are, we suspect, Asiatic in their ulti- 
mate origin, having come to us by way of the Levant trade, or even 
down from the old sailors who carried the Crusaders to and fro. 
“ Stevedore,” for instance, a stower of cargoes, can, we fancy, be 
pushed very much farther back than the Portuguese navigators 
from whom we got it. Mr. Stuart Rendel pleads strongly for 
“ Disestablishment in Wales;” but when he complains of the 
recent neglect of Welsh interests, he should recollect to what 
that neglect is due. Everything is neglected except Ireland, 
and Wales only suffers in company with England. 

It is no use for Mr. Charles Waring to prove, in the Foit- 
nightly, that the State ought to purchase Irish railways till 
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— 
we know what the State is to be. If Ireland is to govern her- 


gelf, his advice is sure to be followed; but whether shareholders 
will like the result as well as the peasants will, may perhaps be 

nestioned. ‘he Rev. G. S. Reaney once more describes out- 
cast London, with the usual tendency to scream instead of 
arguing; but, like everybody else, fails to suggest a working 
remedy for the evils he deplores. His notion is that the rich 
and the statesmen can alter everything ; but how are they to 
get about it ? They are willing enough if the way is shown ; 
pat no way is shown except almsgiving, which fails, and 
does not even, if Socialists may be trusted. create kindly 
feelings between rich and poor. Mr. S. Plimsoll declares, 
jn an article on “ Parliamentary Procedure,” that the Closure 
by itself will not save time enough, and recommends that 
Friday should be surrendered to Government, that questioning 
should be limited, and that notices of motion should be given 
according to their relative importance, which is to be settled by 
the votes of Members given by their initials on the notices on 
the papers now circulated. Those may be improvements, but 
we fear reform must be a little more drastic. The review of 
English history as it appears in the caricatures in Punch, is 
again extremely interesting, and will, we hope, be expanded 
into a book not written quite so jottily (that word ought to 
live); but, to us, the most readable paper in the number, 
after Mr. Huxley’s, noted elsewhere, is Mr. Grant Allen’s 
“American Jottings.” That really contains something, more 
especially when he is strictly scientific, as in the following para- 
graph, which most of our readers will, we fancy, find full of 
positively new information :— 


“ All northern America, as we see it to-day, is the natural result of 
this terrific orgy of profound glaciation. The great continent always 
does things on the big scale; and when the ice set to work to ruin 
the smiling fields of the genial Pliocene period, it ruined them in 
good earnest, as if it really meant it. From the Atlantic to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, and frora the latitude of Maryland up to the 
eternal snows, all America still suffers visibly to the naked eye from 
the havoc wrought by that long and widespread secular calamity. 
The mountains, to be sure, have slowly weathered down in process of 
time, and vegetation has spread tentatively among the rifts and 
ravines excavated on their flanks ; but in most places even now where 
there are still or once were mountains, the greater part of the land 
remains as mere shining flats of polished rock, naked and not 
ashamed, or barely covered with a girdle of foliage strewn here and 
there upon its ragged loins. The moraines and drift still occupy the 
better part of the intervening spaces; and though the native vegeta- 
tion here grows thicker and lusher, the cultivated fields attest 
abundantly, by their frequent heaps of picked-out boulders, with what 
ceaseless toil in these stony basins tillage has been brought up at last 
to its present low and shabby level. It is only in a few rare spots by 
the river-sides, in the Eastern States at least, that any depth of allu- 
vial soil, spread over the surface by floods since glacial times, gives 
rise to meadows of deep grass, or to cornfields which approach, at a 
dismal distance, our European standard of good farming. I speak, 
of course, of the East alone. In the West, the profounder alluvium 
of the great central basin has had time to collect, from the Missis- 
sippi and Miseouri tributaries, over the vast areas which form the 
American and Canadian wheat-belt. It is the Great Ice Age, too, 
that is mainly answerable for the very inconvenient and awkward 
distances between American cities. For eastward but few spots 
exist, and those mainly along the river valleys, that lend themselves 
readily to human tillage. The greater part even of old-settled 
Massachusetts remains to this day under primeval forest, and will 
probably remain go, at least as long as an acre of wheat-land con- 
tinnes unoccupied in the unencumbered plains of the Western grain- 
belt. Immense areas in the Eastern States are naturally far more 
unfit for agricultural use than any part of Wales or the Scotch High- 
lands. The only district of Britain, indeed, that can give the faintest 
idea of such unconquerable barrenness may be found in the slopes 
of the Llawllech range, that stretches at the back of Harlech and 
Barmouth. Hence it happens that the population in Eastern America 
concentrates itself entirely around a few great Atlantic commercial 
emporiums—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore; straggles 
somewhat more sparsely up the agricultural valleys of the Hudson, 
the Connecticut, the St. Lawrence, or the Ottawa; and leaves the 
vast ridges of intervening highland or low ice-worn plateau in almost 
untouched and primitive wildness.” 


We venture to say that account is nearly the exact reverse of 
the general English idea about the Eastern States of the Union. 
It is, however, confirmed in part by all American writers upon 
the subject, and by the present condition of agriculture in such 
States as Massachusetts. We say here that farming does not 
pay ; but in Massachusetts, freehold farms are every year thrown 
up rather than pay the taxes. The enormous mass of American 
prosperity constantly blinds us to the poverty of particular 
districts. New England by itself is a country possessing a very 
poor estate, and incapable of becoming rich except through 
manufactures. The latter portion of the article is not of so 
much interest, the writer confining himself to the fauna and 
flora of the South; but it is all worth reading. 








SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—III.* 
TuE friendly and intelligent foreigner who observes our habits, our 
dwellings, and our country generally, is always welcome, especially 
so when he is interpreted to us by a translator who knows how to 
render his remarks into idiomatic English, without taking from them 
all their foreign flavour, and by competent illustrations. It is with 
these advantages that Mons. P. Villars comes before us. Of course 
even this stout volume of 650 pages (it really consists of three 
volumes bound in one) will not suffice for an adequate description of 
a country where Nature has much to show, and Art a great deal 
more. Still, the writer has done what he could, and to London, at 
least, has given a fairly adequate treatment. Comparatively few of 
our visitors, not being from the States, go beyond London; if they 
do, they will find that M. Villars has still a good deal to show them. 
The illustrations are almost uniformly pretty; some are really fine 
specimens both of drawing and engraving. As for the information, 
it seems to have been collected with care and intelligence, while the 
comments are conceived in a candid spirit. Errors there are, of 
course. Oxford does not boast—it might be wished that it did—ten 
thousand undergraduates. M. Villars has probably taken the whole 
number of names on the books. How he comes to say that “the 
least that a student must spend is £300 a year,” we cannot guess. 
£200 might be a fair average, though probably a majority of students 
spend less. 

Mr. Fenn goes somewhat nearer to farce than is worthy of so skilfal 
a hand, in one at least of the characters of Yussuf the Guide. *‘ Barne 
the Lawyer,” with his trumpet-like blowings of the nose that causea 
stampede among the animals of the cavalcade, and his general 
cantankerousness and difficulty of temper, is a caricature reminding 
us in a way of the characteristic Englishman of a French story. 
Beyond this we have no fault to find with his tale. It tells us how 
“ Lawrence the Sick,’’ a lad who seems likely to go into consumption, 
is taken abroad for his health by his two guardians, the Professor and 
the Doctor, how they engage a certain guide, Yussuf by name, and 
how they encounter and surmount various dangers by land and seo. 
The adventure in the Greek fishing-boat and the scenes with the 
brigands are particularly good. 


The same writer gives us, we think, much better work in his other 
book of the season. We do not know, indeed, that he has ever 
reached a higher level in this kind of fiction than he has in Devon 
Boys. The “boys” are three ia number,—“ Sep” Duncan, who 
tells the story; ‘“ Bob,” at full length Robert Champernowne, 
son of the local doctor; and Biggley Ingleston, whose father 
is a fisherman more than suspected of smuggling. The time 
is supposed to be somewhere about the middle of the last century. 
The story springs out of the purchase by “ Sep’s” father of a certain 
opening in the cliff, called “Slatey Gap,” and the discovery, thanks 
to an arrant piece of mischief on the part of the boys, of some 
valuable veins of metal. Here the practical knowledge and power 
of realising things which are among Mr. Fenn’s best gifts as a writer, 
come in. The mining experiences are told most effectively. 
Incidents of other kinds, of course, abound. The boys have a way 
of getting into and getting out of the most alarming scrapes. One 
of these scrapes, when Biggley, a good-natured, easy-going fellow, who, 
however, can come out on occasion, gets fastened in a cleft of the 
rocks, and is in imminent danger of being drowned, is thrilling in the 
highest degree. Then there is an exciting smuggling adventure, and 
the scene where the Frenchmen attack the counting-house of the 
mine is admirable. Altogether, this must be put in the very front 
ranks of Christmas books. 


Mr. Farjeon’s Golden Bush is a story of the simplest kind.- A 
struggling clerk goes out with his family to Australia at the invitation 
of a brother who has made his fortune there, and meets with a hearty 
welcome. How he and his children talk over their plans, how they 
fare on shipboard, how they journey to Golden Bush (the Australian 
brother’s station), are told in a very pleasing way ; but, apart from the 
striking incident of the bush fire, the narrative is uneventful. The 
author, however, who knows his business as a story-teller, relieves 
what might appear monotonous by the ingenious introduction of a 
certain “ Uncle David,’ an interesting personage, who has some 
curious experiences to relate. ‘‘The Convict Ship” and “ Curley- 
headed Jack” are both excellent stories. The first, at least its 
central incident of the innocent convict and his betrothed, we have 
a vague impression of having seen before. Mr. Farjeon can evidently 
write for “ boys and g*rls,”’ as well as he can write for older readers. 





* 1. England, Scotland, and Ireland. By Mons. P. Villars. Illustrated. 
(Routledge and Sons.)——. i. Yussuf the Guide. By G. Manville Fenn. (Blackie 
and Son.)—3. Devon Boys. Same Author and Publishers.—4. The Golden 
Bush, By B. L. Farjeon. (Isbister and Co.)——5. Ivan Wentworth, By Katharine 
Macquoid. (Hatchards.)\——6. Down the Snow Stairs, By Alice Corkran. 
(Blackie and Son.)——7. Carol’s Daughter. By Madame Colomb. (Routledge and 
Sons )——8. Dinah Mite. By “ Brenda.’’ (Isbister and Co.)——9. An Unwelcome 
Guest. By Esmé Stuart. (Griffith and Farran.)——10, Big Otter, By R. M. 
Ballantyne. (Routledge and Son.)——11. The Cruise of the ‘ Flying Fish.” By 
Harry Collingwood. (Blackie and Son.)——12. The Hermit’s Apprentice. By 
Ascott R. Hope. (Nimmo, Hay, and Mitchell.)——13. Granny’s Boy. By Thomas. 
Keyworth, tr Warne and Co.) 
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Joan Wentworth would in any case be a readable book, for Mrs. 
Macquoid’s literary power ensures so much ; but it would hardly stand 
above many of the well-written volumes of a didactic kind which 
appear at this time, but for the picturesque scenes of Breton life 
which the author introduces. Joan is a clever girl of that restless, 
sensitive, enthusiastic kind which, till brought into shape by the dis- 
cipline of life, is apt to be troublesome. She makes a friendship 
which does not turn out well, and rejects, at least for a time, another 
that is of real value; she is keenly anxious to be helpful, but finds it 
hard to perceive where her help will be most useful. But she is 
brave, and unselfish, and affectionate, and the reader comes to like 
her much before the end of the story. But the distinction of the 
book is to be found in the legends and in such scenes as the Breton 
fair, the night spent on the farm, the adventure on the Morbihan 
Sea, and others where the author draws on experiences of which she 
has already made good use. We must not forget, however, to say a 
word of praise about the fun which is made of Augusta Morris’s 
attempt at authorship. 


Little Kitty, the heroine of Miss Corkran’s Down the Snow 
Stairs, sees a “ wonderland;” but it is not like the famous 
country which a certain well-known Alice once visited—a land 
of most delightful nonsense—but a most serious and instruc- 
tive region. For she sees the places, circles, as it were, 
in another Purgatorio (palpably not an Inferno, for Love is 
ready to guide the poor sufferers out of it), where the children 
suffer the penalties of their misdeeds, and go through the discipline 
which is to set them free. The wicked little child who kills the 
butterfly is haunted by its ghost; the cruel boys who take the callow 
young out of the nest feel them flying about them. The untrathful 
wander in mazes of falsehood, the lazy find their fingers and toes 
grown together, the greedy are troubled with perpetual repletion, 
the vain can see nothing bat their own faces. But, as we have said, 
the little misdoers are not forgotten by Love ; and the terror is all the 
more effective because there is a suggestion of hope beyond it. Miss 
Corkran has done a difficult task—for it is difficult to be didactic 
without being tedious—remarkably well. 


Madame Colomb, in Carol’s Daughter, tells her little story of the old 
wandering toy-seller, and the child whom he saved from the showmen 
who would have tortured ber limbs and stunted her growth, with a 
happy combination of tenderness and vivacity. The growth of Pére 
Carol’s nature when he finds that he has to care for another is skilfully 
described ; and the child herself is a charming creation. Madame 
Colomb knows her business too well to make the up-bringing of a 
little waif and stray a quite easy matter. “Mimi” has her faults 
just like children who are not picked up on a door-step. Her struggles 
with these, and specially her repentance when, proud of her new 
dress, the first that she has ever had, she disowns her poor father in 
his shabby clothes, are admirably drawn. Altogether, this unpre- 
tending little volume has a right to rank high among the books of the 
Season. 

“ Brenda’s”’ power of pathetic description will be known, doubtless, 
to many of our readers. In Dinah Mite she is quite equal to herself. 
Little Dinah herself is a persona muta (except for an occasional cry) 
in the story; but she plays, nevertheless, an important part in it. 1 
is she who works a reformation in the Mite household, ruined, as so 
many households are, by “the drink.’”? The author skilfully uses a 
genuine incident, a baby holding up its hand at a temperance meeting 
when the audience were invited to sign the pledge. Tom Mite’s wife 
has been compelled to take refuge in the parish infirmary, her leg, 
already weakened by long standing at the wash-tub, being badly 
injured by a stool which he kicks at her in a drunken fit, and the 
baby which she had hoped to take in with her is refused admittance. 
Hence it comes into the father’s charge; the father takes it to a 
meeting which he is half deluded into attending, and at the meeting 
its vote determines his own conduct. The Mite family, its old 
misery, and its transformation when the fatal cause is removed, are 
excellently described; but nothing is better than Bridget Mite’s 
neighbour in the infirmary, old Mrs. Cherry, who, incurable, friend- 
lese, and a pauper, is invincibly cheerful and happy. A more 
touching and instructive page has never been taken from the “annals 
of the poor.” 

Miss Esmé Stuart has nothing more than an ordinary story to tell 
in her Unwelcome Guest; but she tells it well. The scene is laid in 
Cornwall, and though there are no elaborate attempts at description, 
the local colour is effectively kept up. Perhaps the minor characters 
are the most skilfully drawn; they are certainly the most enter- 
taining. Mrs. Parks, the Englishwoman—Cornwall, it seems, is not 
in England—who lives to make Thomasine, the native housemaid, do 
her duty, and Thomasine herself, are always amusing. Here is the 
young woman’s account of how she gave up her suitor, Mark 
Michell :—“ I had given him my word this time last year; but soon 
after he came, you knaw, looking quite waik and poorly, and I says, 
‘ What’s the matter, Mark?’ Well, he wouldn’t tell, Miss Jenifer, for 
some time; but to madke my stoory short, he said at last, ‘She’s 
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come back ;’ and I says, ‘ What do’st mean, Mark?’ « My wife’ o 
he. Well, Miss, I give a big start, and I says, ‘ Your wife, Mark—ben 
’e seen hur?’ I knew she was dead and buried safe, but there’g 7 
Miss Jenifer, as do come back. Well, he says, ‘N. MR. 

? ’ ys, ow, I ha’ nt seed 
hur.’ ‘Why, how dost knaw ? says I. ‘She come o’night and fl 
my face,’ says Mark; and I says, ‘So you knawed her flop, did 9» 
and he says, ‘Aye; it could not be mistook.’ Well, Miss Jenifer, | 
knaw it wur no good after that, and I just said to Mark, ‘If she do 
hunt thee, she’ll hunt me, and if she do flop ’e, she'll flop me, go it 
must be off atween us.’ ” 

Mr. Ballantyne has an inexhaustible store of adventures to relate 
for the amusement of the young, and their instraction,—an object 
which he most conscientiously remembers. This time he takes ng 
to the Far North-West, to the Hudson’s Bay Territory, and intro. 
duces us to trappers and Indians. Mr. Ballantyne is not a realigtig 
writer. Big Otter, his hero, is a red man of the Fenimore Cooper 
type ; his fur-traders and hunters are considerably idealised ; and no 
one of his characters is, we should fancy, more indebted to the 
refining effect of his pen than the half-breed girl, Waboose, But 
we are quite willing to believe that Mr. Ballantyne knows his own 
business, and furnishes the article that is wanted. Anyhow, hig 
facility, his good humour, his high spirit, his unfailing ingenuity 
in the construction of a plot, and, not least, his good sense and 
good feeling ensure him a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Collingwood’s story is a good specimen of the scientific 
extravaganza. Professor von Schalkenberg discovers a metal which 
he calls “ zthereum,” and which, while being of a specific gravity 
considerably less than water, is as hard and firm asiron. Oat of thig 
he constructs the ‘Flying Fish,’ a machine which is equally capable 
of being a balloon and a submarine ship, and in which he and hig 
companions, a wealthy baronet, who finds the means (the affair costg 
only the modest sum of £100,000), an ex-Colonel, and a Lieutenant 
in the Navy, go where they will, to the North Pole among other 
places. Mr. Collingwood, it will be perceived, leaves the line which 
M. Jules Verne is so careful to observe, and breaks altogether with 
probability. Still, granting the prodigious postulate with which he 
begins—the marvellous metal—he is fairly rational, and his story, with 
its account of the Polar Sea and its mammoths, King M’Bongweli’s 
doings at Lake Tanganyika and the top of Mount Everest, moves 
very briskly along. 

Mr. Ascott Hope always gives something of a genuine air to his 
stories. His hermit is quite a natural personage, somewhat crazy, 
as we fancy a hermit is likely to be nowadays, unless, indeed, he is 
playing a part, but fall of kindness, and with that curious power of 
sympathy with the lower creatures which a solitary life often pro- 
duces. His Red Indians, too—for the scene of the story is laid in 
the Far West of America—are the real article, not idealised by 
sentiment, but genine savages, to whom, in the interests of more than 
one of the senses, it is as well to give as wide a berth as possible, 
The story is slight, but it is distinguished by Mr. Hope’s characteristic 
merits. We may be allowed to suggest that a recluse who knew his 
Virgil so well, should not have made the poet make it a test of bad 
land that the earth dug out of a hole should not be got into it again. 
On the contrary, he says that this was a proof of its good (apta cereri), 
while the land that left a space when so put back was better fitted 
for the vine. 

Granny’s Boy is another slight story, a simple narrative of a boy 
who rose from poverty, to which he had been reduced by family mis- 
fortunes, to wealth, but very well written both as to style and the 
drawing of character. There is nothing very original about the boy, 
who is of the usual “ industrious-apprentice ” kind; but some of the 
other personages are excellently drawn. Granny, not “kin but 
kind,’ is a really affecting sketch of a simple, self-sacrificing 
nature; while ‘‘ Pipeclay,”’ the idler, with his fine words and senti- 
ments ever at command, is an unfailing source of amusement. The 
humours of life in “ Green-yard” are quite admirably described. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— —->--—— 
GIFT BOOKS, Erc. 

Messrs. Macmillan send us a beautiful little edition of Lord Tenny. 
son’s Poems, in ten small volumes, in a box. The type and paper are 
perfection, the former exquisitely clear and beautifal, and not at all 
too small. One of the volumes would be a very light weight in the 
pocket. 

Some Essays of Elia, Illustrated by C.O. Murray. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Fifteen of the essays, the best, if we may presume to 
make the distinction, anyhow the best-known, are plentifully illus- 
trated in this volume by Mr. Murray’s pencil. We cannot say that 
all the drawings please us. “Ralph Bigod, Hsq.,” for instance, is as 
little like as could be imagined to the “descendant from mighty 
ancestors of that name, who heretofore held high dignities in this 
realm.” He looks like a disreputable music-hall singer. The farce of the 
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« Dissertation upon Roast Pig” is better rendered. It is here, rather 
than in genteel comedy, that the illustrator seems to find himself at 
home. 

Strong to Suffer: a Story of the Jews. By E. Wynne. (Cassell 
gnd Co.) —This story is laid in the time of Hadrian. The character 
of this Emperor, his many great qualities, marred as they were by a 
certain superficiality, showing itself especially in a remarkable 
vanity, is one of the best things in the book. Some careful study 
bas evidently been bestowed on it, but we suspect a want of 
grounding in the knowledge. “ Tyrannus Rufus”? is a curious name 
for the Roman Governor of Judga, and “ Prefect” would hardiy have 
peen his title, though the word is used generally to denote high office. 
It is incorrect, again, not to give any other name than Marcus to the 
young Roman who plays so important a part in the story. It is like 
jntroducing an English soldier with no other name than “ Charles”? or. 
«Thomas ;” and why is Antinous (whose name is curiously spelt 
«Antiodjus”) quite gratuitously mentioned, when he had been drowned 
in the Nile before Hadrian visited Jude1? The story begins with a 
precise date, ‘‘ The sun was setting 1756 years ago,” and the error 
might have been avoided with very little trouble. 

* Qur Soldier Hero. By M. L. Ridley. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—A 
simply told story of the career of a young Christian soldier, one who 
does his duty first by giving up his desire for the soldier’s life when 

other things seemed to stand in the way; and who, having had his 

desire granted him, does his duty still, even unto death. Leslie is of 
the best type of English manhood, and Miss Ridley deserves much 
praise for the vigour with which she has drawn him. 


Thorns and Roses. By Julia Goddard. (Routledge and Sons.)— 
This is a story of school life in which the familiar incident of the 
stolen essay and the wrongful accusation plays an important part. 
Familiar we call it; but it belongs, we fancy, to fiction rather than 
toreal life. One must not, however, be too critical in the matter. 
Things had got into such a state at the school where our heroine is 
beginning the discipline of life that a cataclysm of some kind was 
wanted to bring about a change for the better, and it is needless to 
weigh probabilities. It is more tc the point to say that this same 
heroine is an excellent study of character. But why these illustra- 
tions? That which faces p. 6 is nothing less than a libel. 


The Boys who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now. By Jane 
Andrews. (Blackie and Son.)—Miss Andrews begins with “ Kablu, 
the Aryan boy who came down to the plains of the Indus,” and so 
takes us through Persia, Greece, Rome, Saxon England, New England, 
&c., down to ‘Frank Wilson, the Boy of 1885.” The idea is a good 
one, and it has been well carried out. It would be possible to criticise 
some little matters here and there. An Athenian citizen would hardly 
call his daughter “ Thratta.’’ It would be a lifelong reproach to 
her. But, on the whole, the accessories have been carefully and 
correctly got up. The style is perhaps a little two laboriously 
simple. 

The six volumes of a series entitled “The Gordon Library”’ (Warne 
and Co.), have all merits of their own. We are inclined to give the 
preference among them to The Outpost: a Tale of the Backwoods, by 
R, Andié. The scene is laid on the borders of what was then French 
and English North America, about the middle of the last century; and 
the story, which is excellently contrived, turns on the courage, faith- 
fulness, and wit by help of which Babette Tricot saves the reputation 
and life of her lover, a soldier accused of murder. The vigorous 
drawing both of character and scenery makes this little book one of no 
common merit. In The Gunroom Heroes; or, Adventures with 
Arabs Afloat and Ashore, Mr. Arthur Lee Knight professes to supply a 
want, the want of books ‘describing the life of the modern British 
midshipman.” If this life is of the kind described here, one con- 
tinuous succession of hairbreadth escapes by field and flood, from fire 
and sword, it must be exceedingly exciting. Our impression is that 
we have seen, within the last two or three weeks, several books closely 
resembling the Gunroom Heroes, and read about midshipmen whose 
adventures were very like to those of Charlie Cochrane and Harold 
Charlesworth. Mr. Knight must be content to have the credit 
of doing well something that others have done before him, 
instead of, as he thinks, striking out a new line-——The Wrecking 
of the ‘Samphire,’ by Henry Frith, is another naval story, in which a 
particularly villainous lawyer, who makes away with his ward’s pro- 
perty and murders his co-trustee, besides indulging in the minor pec- 
cadillo of smuggling, plays a principal part. Here, too, there ia plenty 
of exciting adventure; but Lawyer Hewson is really a caricature. 
Mr. Frith is too old a band with the pen to be excused for the extra- 

ordinary metaphor of “ fanned the flame of the deserter’s doom.”—— 
Under the Avalanche, by W. J. Gordon, takes us to California and the 
Yosemite Valley. It is a really striking story of the recovery of 
Some horses from Digger Indians. The fight with the marauders is 
interrupted by the catastrophe of the avalanche ; and the catastrophe, 
With its consequence, is very vividly described. And all through the 
tale there moves an element of mystery, a skilful suggestion of 
Something preternatural in the “ Barber,” the “lost Karuga,” the 











accursed Indian, who, blameless himself, brings trouble oa all that 
have to do with him, Expelled: a Story of Eastcote School, by 
Paul Blake, is a fairly successful specimen of a difficult kind of 
literature. The boys have the look of being real, and talk in a quite 
possible dialect. The story, too, is well constructed and smartly 
written. We may be permitted, however, to doubt whether a new- 
comer like Gore would have been allowed to carry off a school scholar- 
ship in the way that is described. A condition of longer residence than 
his had been, is, we imagine, invariably imposed.—-In The King’s 
Thane, by W. G. Gordon, we have an ingenious adaptation of the 
incident of finding the Viking’s ship in Norway some six years ago. 
Mr. Gordon brings the ship to life again, so to speak, and tells the 
story of the man who built it. A very spirited story it is, strongly 
flavoured, indeed, with blood, as suits the time to which it belongs, 
but showing much power both in construction and in style. 





The volames which compose “Our Janiors’ Library ’’ (Dean and 
Son) are generally satisfactory, both in point of writing and illustra- 
tion. A Soldier’s Son, written by Miss E. Strickland, revised by 
Philip H. Hemyng, is a story of school life, laid early in the last. 
centary, for Lord Peterborough appears at the close of it, but quite 
modern in tone. The Midshipman, by Philip H. Hemyng, belongs 
to the time of the French wars, and teaches effectively the lesson of 
“Don’t hit a man when he is down,” by the adventures of a young 
English officer and a French prisoner. But Harry ought to have been 
ashamed of his conduct, even though the unlucky Frerch youth had 
been, not a Royalist, but a Republican. The Prince and the Goblin, 
and The Enchanted Princess, by Dorothea S. Sinclair, have, we think, 
appeared before. Some of the illustrations in the latter are by 
Richard Doyle, and Mr. Arthur Hitchcock and Mr. W. Watson show 
themselvea quite worthy collaborateurs. And in the two first- 
mentioned, the drawings are more spirited than are most of the illus- 
trations on which so much money is, we cannot help saying, wasted 
at this time of the year. 








The Eversley Secrets. By Evelyn E. Green. (Blackie and Son.)— 
This is a story of domestic life, the “secrets”? being surprises which 
a family of children prepare against the return of their mother, and 
other things less agreeable. The little quarrels and wrongs which 
trouble the course of family history, the influence which kindness and 
the sense of duty have in reconciling and setting right, are well de- 
scribed; and the individualities of the various children, among whom 
Susie, with her inseparable favourite “ Requiescat,” is certainly the 
most charming, skilfully preserved. 

Some of Our Fellows. By the Rev. T. S. Millington. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—In spite of some affectation—for we cannot believe that 
schoolboys ever talk in the way in which Frederick Jackinsow 
opens his narrative—this school story has merit. There is too 
much of it; but there is a certain briskness in the style. The 
incidents are numerous, and, on the whole, well contrived; while the 
fortunes of Pierre especially will rouse no little interest in the reader. 


Madge Hardwicke, by Agnes Giberne (J. F. Shaw and Co.), is a 
story of a strongly religious tendency, exhibiting the way in which a 
man, himself without belief, is brought to a recognition of the truths 
which he had been accustomed to despise by the spectacle of faith in 
another. 

Favourite Rhymes for the Nursery. (Nelson and Sons.)—The 
rhymes are the old favourites,—‘‘ Mother Hubbard,” “The Queen 
of Hearts,’’ and the rest, some two hundred in number ; the illustra- 
tions are, we suppose, new, and certainly good. There is some reak 
funinthem. “ Little Bo-Peep,” for instance, is excellent. 

Home for the Holidays. By Mrs. C.C. Campbell. (T. Nelson and 
Sons.)—This book is a kind of miscellany, an account of how some 
young people amused themselves, or were amused by their elders, 
during the holidays; stories from a school magazine, “ Cupid and 
Psyche,” and “Rustem,’ among them, are the most important- 
articles of the fare provided. 

A hearty word of commendation is due to Two Years in the 
Region of Icebergs (S.P.C.K.), a multum in parvo of 127 pages 
on Newfoundland. The author, the Rev. F. E. J. Lloyd, was. 
appointed in 1882 to the Mission of the Strait of Belle Isle, in. 
the diocese of Newfoundland, which is composed of fifty-two settle- 
ments, extends over a coast-line of two hundred miles, and embraces. 
not only the whole of the Northern and a portion of the Eastern 
coast of Newfoundland, but about forty miles of the coast of Labrador. 
Here Mr. Lloyd lived for two years, and, in a series of short, simply 
written chapters, he gives what knowledge he acquired by personal 
observation and otherwise of the physical features, climate, people,. 
religion, and natural history, and also of the iceberg region. This is 
not a startling book, but it is an admirable one to put into the hands of 
a boy with a taste for reading, who is outgrowing tales of adventure, 
and wishes for realism in geography. 

Of books appropriate for younger children, we have Favourite 
Rhymes for the Nursery. (Nelson and Sons.)—The rhymes we all 
know; the illustrations are of varying merit, the pictures of “ Mother 
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Hubbard and her Dog” being, we think, the best. ——From the same 
publishers we have also The Children’s Treasury of Pictures and 
Stories, 1887.——Quick March, by “ An Old Soldier” (F. Warne and 
Co.), is a volame of rhymes, with coloured pictures somewhat of the 
Randolph Caldecott style-——We have also received Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Gordon Browne’s Series of Old Fairy Tales. (Blackie and Son.) The 
drawings by Gordon Browne, the story retold by Laura E. Richards. 
No. 1 gives us “ Hop o’ my Thumb;’’ No. 2, “ Beauty and the Beast.” 
The illustrations are spirited; but why should the “beast” have 
been changed from the traditionary bear that we all know, to the 
very nondescript creature which Mr. Gordon Browne presents to us ? 

Early English Voyagers. (Nelson and Sons.)—Ina this volume we 
have the “ Adventures and Discoveries of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier.’ To the account of the last of the three there is prefixed 
a chapter which is particularly worth reading on “ The Baccaneers 
of America.” Dampier himself was an extraordinary character, whose 
history is conspicuous even in that age of adventure. It is a singular 
thing that he should have vanished completely after his return to 
England in 1711. 

Tales of Captivity and Evile. (Blackie and Son.)—The compiler 
of this volume has collected a great variety of subjects belonging to 
all times and places, from Hegistratus of Elea, who cut off half his 
foot to escape from the Spartan stocks, down to John Rutherford, an 
Englishman who was taken prisoner some seventy years ago by the 
natives of New Zealand. A number of old acquaintances—Richard 
of Normandy, the Earl of Nithsdale, Sir Sidney Smith, “the Man 
with the Iron Mask,’’ Elizabeth the ‘‘ Exile of Siberia,’’ Silvio Pellico, 
and Baron Trenck—reappear. Others, again, will be new to most 
readers. Not every one knows how the jurist Grotius escaped from 
prison ; and the details of the captivity of Frangois Arago will pro- 
bably be fresh to many. It is curious to think that this statesman of 
our own time, so to speak (he died in 1853), should have been a 
captive in an Algerian dungeon. 

Great Historic Events. (W. and R. Chambers.)—These narratives, 
selected from ‘“ Chambers’s Miscellany,” are six in number :—“ The 
British Conquest of India,” “ Story of the Indian Mutiny,” “ France : 
its Revolutions and Misfortunes,”’ ‘‘ The Crusaders,” ‘“ The Conquest 
of Mexico,” and the “Narrative of the Russian Campaign.” All 
these seem to be executed in a meritorious way, as one might expect, 
considering the source from which they come. We have only to 
suggest that in a future edition a list, which need not be at all 
elaborate, of principal authorities consulted should be given. These 
epitomes of history are chiefly useful when they suggest a more 
detailed study. 

Fulcher’s Pocket-Book for 1887 (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) is, as 
usual, full of verses, charades, enigmas, and the like, sometimes good, 
sometimes indifferent, but always intended to wile away a heavy 








iiour. The illustrations are, we think, unusually good this year. 
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FABRICS. 


COLOURINGS, 
New Parreens Post Free. 














New PatTerRns AND ART Furnisuryg 
CaTaLOGUE Post FREE, 


East India House, 
& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W, 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and @, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
a 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ry 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had ina 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children, 


MACASSAR 
Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. 


OIL Ask anywhere for Rowland’s Macassar Oil, 


HARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY, CHELSEA 
BRANCH.—MONEY is URGENTLY NEEDED by this Committee for 
their Loan and Relief Fund, the demands on which during winter are aqua 
heavy.—Contributions should be sent to HON. SEC., 5a Blacklands Terrace, 
King’s Road, Chelsea. 


NGINEERING.—CITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE.—The Courses of Tcchnical Instruction at the Central 
Institution, Exhibition Road, 8.W., are open to persons desirous of studying Civil 
or Mechanical Engineering. The Instruction, under the general direction of 
Professor Unwin, F.R.S., M.Inat.C.E., comprises Lectures on the Principles of 
Engineering, Lessons in Drawing and in the Vesigning of Machines and Structures, 
Practice in the Workshop, and Experiments in the Engineering Laboratory onthe 
Strength of Materials and on the Efficiency of the Steam-Engine.—For particulars, 

apply at Exhibition Road, 8.W., or at Gresham College, London, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


EST HESLERTON CHUKCH, YORKSHIRE.—The 


Rector of West Heslerton, York, earnestly appeals to all who are interested 
in the restoration of such churches as are at present unfit for the worship of God. 
The repair of the Parish Church of West Heslerton was, of necessity, commenced 
when £130 only had been raised, because the chancel roof was falling in, and 
the east wall was unsafe. The chancel is 600 years old, and its restoration will 
cost £218. A further sum of from six to eight hundred pounds will be required 
to make the nave (the roof of which is also very unsound, and not weather. 
proof) uniform with the chancel, and to add a much-needed vestry. At present 
the church is little more than a large room with common square door and win- 
dows, and without transepts, tower, steeple, vestry, or porch. 

There is no wealthy resident in, or large proprietor connected with the parish, 
and the Rector is therefore compelled to appeal to the generons and affluent, and 
he trusts that, for the honour of the Church, his appeal may not be in vain. 

A letter from His Grace the Archbishop of York, the Rector's Diocesan, is 
appended. 

Mr. John Hutton, Buxton, will receive and acknowledge donations, and answer 
all enquiries, 

Subscriptions may also be sent to the Rector; to the Rev. H. M. Short, the 
sof or to the Churchwardens, Mr. P. Abbey and Mr. Botterill, West Heslerton, 

ork. 

The following gentlemen also recommend the work and have kindly fe ' 
mitted reference to be made to them :—The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
the Castle, Hawarden, Chester; the Hon. and Rev. Edward Carr-Glyn, M.A, 
the Vicarage, Kensington, London, W.; the Rev. Edward ff. Clayton, M.A., Rural 
Dean, the Rectory, Ludlow; the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ 
Church, St. Marylebone, and Rural Dean, § Blandford Square, London, N.W. ; the 
Hon. Eustace H. Dawnay, the Grove, Witham, Essex; Sir Craven C. Goring, 
Bart., Strettington, Chichester ; the Rev. C. E. Graham-Jones, M.A., the Vicarage, 
South Banbury; the Rev. Archer Gurney, 7 Keble Terrace, Oxford; the Rev. 
George J. Howson, the Rectory, Overton, Ruabon; R. H. Hutton, Esq., Engle- 
field Green, Staines; Dr. H. R. Hutton, 8a St. John’s Street, Manchester; Dr. 
C. E. Prior, M.D., J.P., Bedford ; Dr. W. H. Robertson, M.D., J.P., Buxton; Rev. 
W. F. Short, M.A., the Rectory, Donhead St. Mary, Salisbury; Rev. William 
Smale, M.A., St. Philip’s Vicarage, Kensington, W.; T. W. Tew, Esq., the 
Grange, Carleton, Pontefract. 

ne will be acknowledged in the Times on the first Tuesday in every 
month. 

(Copy of Letter from his Grace the Archbishop of York.]—‘‘ Bishopthorpe 
York, August 22nd, 1884. My dear Mr. Hutton,—The restoration of West 
Heslerton Church has my full approval, and I gladly commend the undertakiag 
to Christian — who are able to help. I shall myself give a subscription. 
—Ever, with good wishes, yours, W. Esor.—To the Rev. J. H. Hutton.” 
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—— 
CARRINGTON AND OO, 
JEWELLERS and SILVERSMITHS 
(By special Warrant to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales), 
to announce that the enlargement of their premises being completed, they 
able to show an increased and more varied stock with greater convenience 
mers. Jewels, Jewellery, and Plate of all kinds bought for Cash, 
hange. Duplicate wedding presents exchanged. 


130 REGENT STREET, W. 


are now 
to their custo 
or taken in exc 





“puT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Lziau Honr. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
"4 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
DID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 


CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 


SPLEN 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Exampl See Prospect 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





**T have found ont a gift for my fair.’”—SHENSTONE, 
PRESENTS 
FOR WIVES, MOTHERS, SISTERS, DAUGHTERS, AND LADY FRIENDS 


Send for Patterns, post-free, of the Lovely 


DARLINGTON 
GOLD MEDAL DRESS FABRICS, 


As worn by H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


And Select, from over 1,000 patterns, Material for a Dress, which 
will prove one of the most acceptable Presents. 


The QUEEN says of these DARLINGTON GOLD MEDAL DRESS 
MATERIALS, so suitable for presents, and which embrace all the 
best descriptions, and include every recent novelty :— 

“Patriotism and content go hand in hand when selecting a useful winter 
costume this season, for the materials manufactured by Messrs. HENRY 
PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, at Taz Mitus, DarLinGron, meet all the 
requirements of fastidious on as well as of ically inclined ones. 
The firm being spinners a3 well as manufacturers, what are known as middle 
profits disappear, and the result is excellent qualities for reasonable prices.’’ 


All Patterns post-free, and carriage paid on all orders. 


HENRY PEASE AND CO’S SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, DARLINGTON. 
Established 1752. 


CIVIL SERVICE MUTUAL FURNISHING 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
Registered under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 1867. Established 1877, 
15 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, 
HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
Cuarrman—A. SOUTHGATE, Esq., Inland Revenue. 
This Association is a bond-fide Civil Service Society, most of the Shareholders, 
as well as most of the Purchasers of Furniture, being Civil Servants. 
The Association offers facilities for the Purchase of 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, PIANOS, 


Also Scientific Apparatus, Implements for Gardening, Agriculture, Riding, 
Shooting, Sporting, &c.,—in fact, nearly every article of Domestic and 
General Utility ; Washing, Sewing Machines, &c., 


ON THE HIRE SYSTEM, 
In much the same manner as Building Societies offer facilities for the 
purchase of houses. 
FULL PARTICULARS AND PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 











APOLLINARIS, 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 

‘An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.’”—Dr HERMANN WEBER, F R.C P. 

“ Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.’”’"—Sir Henry THompson, F.RC.S, 

“ T quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. Noone 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr, 


Francis Parsons, — = 
DOWNSTAIBS. 





PSTAIRS and 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tLe above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Snbscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE and CO. have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that, having concluded arrangements with Messrs. CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS, of New York, they will issue on December 15th, 
1886, the First (the January, 1887) Number of SCRIBNER’S MAGA- 
ZINE simultaneously in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


Extract from Publisher’s Weekly :—‘ Scribner’s Magazine, the first number 
of which will be issued on December 15th next, will be in the widest sense a 
magazine of general literature; and its main purpose will be to bring together 
not only good reading, but literature of lasting value. Each number will be fully 
illustrated, and in a manner to be in the best sense illustrative of the 
text, and it is hoped the artistic side of the magazine will represent as good- 
spirited, sincere, and original work as there is in the field. The unpublished 
‘Letters of Thackeray,’ recently discovered, will be printed during the first 
year, with fac-similes from unpublished drawings; and interesting historical 
matter, such as Ex-Minister Washburne’s ‘ Reminiscences of the Siege and Com- 
mune of Paris,’ ‘Glimpses of the Diaries of Gouverneur Morris,’ and ‘ Early 
New York and New England Society,’ as it appeared to a girl who was prominent 
in it 75 years ago. In fiction there will be novels by Harold Frederic, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and ‘J.S.of Dale’ (F.J.Stimson). The new magazine will also 
make a feature of short stories, and will represent the best strength of American 
writers in this very difficult field of fiction. Joel Chandler Harris, T, A. Janvier, 
Miss Jewett, Octave Thanet, Miss Margaret Crosby, and H. H. Boyesen will have 
stories in the earlier numbers. Special subjects will also receive exhaustive 
treatment at the hands of specialists of reputation. Papers on literary topics 
and criticism will be contributed in a form which will give the discussion of the 
subjects freshness, interest, and value. Books will be discussed upon general 
lines, ratker than through brief book notices. The poetical contributions to the 
magazine will be of avery high order of merit. It goes without saying that paper, 
type, and print will be worthy of the publishers, who promise a really handsome 
magazine, 

*,* Intending Subscribers should send in their names to their Booksellers or 
Newsagents without delay, in order to secure an early copy, as it is anticipated 
the First Edition will be immediately exhausted. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, SEASON 1886-87. 


A MUSIC BOOK FOR EVERY HOME. 


St. Nicholas Songs. Containing Original 


Music by 32 Composers, written for the Poems and Jingles of St. Nicholas 
Magazine. Contaivs 200 pages (the size of Music Sheets), with 112 Songs, 
and 140 Illustrations, in cloth binding, leather back, illuminated linings, 153. 


Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes of 


ENGLAND. With the Original Illustrations, Large Paper Edition, fcap. 
4to, ha'f-calf, gilt top, 10s 6d. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. By Frances 


Hopeson Buryett, Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”” In mediam 8vo, 
with numerous Original Illustrations, cluth gilt, elegant, 63. 


Harry Raymond. By Commander Loverr 


Camunon, R.N. With Fight Original Full-page Illustrations, in square 
crown 8yo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 63; ditto, ditto, plain edges, 6s. 


Ronald Halifax. By Arruur Lez Knicut, 


Author of “* The Cruise of the ‘Theseus,’’”’ &c. With 8 Original Full-page 
Illustrations, in square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 63 ; 
ditto, ditto, plain edges, 5s. 


The Settlers in Canada. By Captain 


Marryat, R.N.. With numerous New and Original Illustrations, in square 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 63 ; ditto, plain edges, 53. 


Davy and the Goblin; or, What 


Followed Reading ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.” By Cuar.es Carri. Profusely 
and Artistically Lllustrated, in demy 4to, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 52. 


Ethel Fortescue; or, Left in Charge. 


By the Author of “New Honours,” &c. With 5 Illustrations by kdith 
Scannell. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 


What Katy Did Next. By Susan 


CooLipGE. With Original Illustrations, in crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 33 6d. 


Granny’s Boy; or, Not Kin but Kind. 


By Tuomas Keyworth, Author of ‘ Naresborough Victory.”” With 6 Original 
Illustrations, in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s 64, 


Real Grit. By Smas K. Hockine, Author 


of “ Her Benny,” “Ivy,” &c. With 6 Original Full-page Illustrations by A. 
W. Cooper. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gi't edges, 2s 6d. 


A CATALOGUE of over 3,000 Volumes, ranging in price from 1d 
to £5 5s, and a detailed list of New Books, will be sent post-free by the 
Publishers. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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’ 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 


in WATER - COLOURS. —The WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 64.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 


ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, GOWER SIREET. 
Fonnded A.D. 1833. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 
Vicr-Patron—The PRINCE of WALES. 








REBUILDING FUND. 

It has been decided thit it is necessary to rebuild 
the Hospital on a plan which will better provide for 
the increasing numbers of the sick poor in the densely 
populated districts around. 

It is estimated that £50,000 will be needed in order 
to secure a Hospital satisfying modern requirements. 
Building will not be begun until £30,000 have been 
received OR PROMISED. 


Meanwhile, Donations will be invested, the interest 
being added to the principal, and will be kept separate 
from the ordinary funds. 

“In Memoriam ” Wards will benamed in accordance 
with the wishes of Donors of £5,009. Donors of 
£2,000 may name beds or cots. These sums may be 
paid in instalments. Donors of one hundred guineas 
may recommend an unlimited number of patients. 
Donors of thirty, twenty, or ten guineas are entitled 
to a certain number of patients’ letters. 

The Committee earnestly appeal for help to carry 
out their undertaking, 

AMOUNTS PROMISED WILL NOT BE CALLED 
IN UNTIL THE SUM OF £30,000 HAS BEEN 
REACHED. KIMBERLEY. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., Treasurer of University 
College; Augustus Prevost, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Hospital ; Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand ; or N. H. Nixon, 
Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


Free to all. 
Entirely dependent on Voluntary Support 
To maintain its efficiency, 
Contributions urgently regnired. 
Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 
MOSSE MACDONALD, 
Secretary. 





ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.— The post of SCIENCE 
MISTRESS will be VACANT at EASTER. Principal 
Subjects—Chemistry, Bio'ogy and Physics. A new 
Laboratory is in course of erection.—For further in- 
formation, apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, or to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs, ROBY, Wood Hill, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—There 

will take place on JANUARY Lith, 12th, and 

13th, an EXAMINATION to fill up TWO or MORE 

VACANCIES on the Foundation.—Farther inform. 

tion may be obtained by applying to the HEAD 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 
QOLLEGE for WOMEN-TEACHERS.— 


Principal, Miss KE. P. HUGHES. late of Newnham 
College. Lecturer in Method, Miss FREUND, late 
of Girton College.—The Students attend the Cam- 
bridge University Lectures on Teaching, and have 
ample opportunity for teaching in various schools in 
Cambridge. ‘The object of the Culleze is to give a 
professional training to educated women who intend 
to teach. In addition to the course of training, it 
offers the advantages of a college life, and one year’s 
residence in Cambridge.—Full particulars may be 
obtained by applicition to the PRINCIPAL. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(‘or LADIES), 
8and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 





A PROFESSORS’ SCHOLARSHIP, tenable for 
two terms, will be OFFERED to CANDIDATES not 
= in the Collese, and not more than 18 years 
of age. 

Names to be sent in not later than D cember 10th, 
and all inquiries addressed to the Secretary, at the 


College. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Ses. 





igo for SALE (new), suitable for 

place of worship or private residence. Splendid 
full, powerful, sweet tone; six stops, bourdons and 
pedals, 39 notes; beautifully decorated speaking 
front. Can he seen and tried at any time.—W. 
STAPLBY, 13 Doynton Street, Dartmouth Park Hill, 
London, N. 


NTEMPERANCE—TOWER 
HOUSE RETREAT, WESTGATE-ON-SEKA, 
Kent,—Licensed under the H. D. Act, 1879. The only 
establishment in the United Kingdom specially 
erec for the reception and treatment of Ladies 
and Gent'emen desirous of overcoming habits of 
intemperance.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 








ATH.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

in a comfortable Home, pleasantly situated, 
near the Victoria Par k,—Address, “ Mrs. M.,” Davies’s 
Library, Bath. 








AJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 

CEREALS, free to any railway station in 
Great Britain—HALLETT’S PEDIGREE SERED 
COMPANY, Limited, Brighton. Telegraphic address, 
** Pedigree, Brighton.” 





HE COUNCIL of the STOCKTON 
HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS will shortly 
appoint a HEAD MISTRESS, in place of Miss 
Thomas, elected to the Sydenham High School. 
Duties to commence next term. 

Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mr. FRANK BROWN, Stockton-on-Tees, to whom 
applications are requested to be sent not later than 
Friday, December 17th, 1836. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 








PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRH, K.G. 


The object of this Colleze is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19. 

The Colleze charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Lovg Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £34 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish Cullege, Cambridze. 


YHE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

. PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 
from Winton House, Winchester. Proparatery for 
all the Public Schools. Special facilitivs for Clergy- 
men’s sons entering for Marlborough —For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


EASIDE EDUCATION.W— 
WESTON.-SU PER-MARE, — HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs. 
MEYNIER (late Principal of the Alexandra College, 
Taunton). She is assisted by Visiting Professors and 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and offers 
superior educational advantages, combined with the 
comforts and enjoyments of a refined and happy 
home.—For references and terms, which are inclusive, 
address, “Lynwood,” Etlenborough Park, Weston- 
super-Mare. 


HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN- 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses resnec- 
tively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to board 
andeducate, Thearrangements are those ofa refined 
home, Large playground, and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and degrees. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to parents of present and former pupils,—41 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE,—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 
Candidates must have been under 140n January Ist, 
1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 

















AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS, 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A,, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-hath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 
Va'uable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 














S?- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 
oes PAUL CARRE begs 

to inform his friends and patrons that, after 
Christmas, he will be open to ENGAGEMENTS for 
general French Tuition, Lectures on French Litera- 


ture and Elocution, and Recitations.—Address, 18 
Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park, 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A, 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages French tanght by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 


HE AGED POOR 
of EAST LONDON. 

The TOWER HAMLETS PENSION COMMITTEE 
grants small weekly sums to the exceptiona!ly 
deserving among the aged poor of those East-End 
Unions where out-relief has been abolished. Every 
member of the Committee is experienced in work 
among the poor, and the utmost oare is taken that 
no pension shall be other than wortbily bestowed. 
All working expenses are defrayed by the Committee. 

Contributions are urgently needed, and may be 
sent to the Treasurer, Mr. A. G@. CROWDER, 65 
Portland Placa, W. ; or to the Secretary, Miss P, D. 

















TOWNSEND, 23 Commercial Street, E. 





J _—— 3d in the SHILLING, 
RD 7 
FyATOHARDS, 197, PICCADi, 


ALL NEW AND STAND. 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, Cataegoes, 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICE 
nitiebuay N 









&, Capit 
Post Orders Promptly Executed, _ 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGURD. -— 
ee, QaalB! 
| alias AGRICULTURAL apply 
COLLEGE, 8 
CIRENCESTER, ™ 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTION eS sap 

INSTRUCTION, 

Established by Royal Charter, 184! mq 
fessional Education of Lind Cunestatat Pro. HC 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists ee 
and providing full courses of indoor and ontac? 

Instruction in the Practice and Science of Agricul Ineo 
ag Estate Management, Dairy Farming, Surveyine effected 

Ce , L038 | 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of ality. 

aud GORDON, K.G,) CHMOND ; 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUGLE Gk TA 

e Rig on, the o CIE, i 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. Cot itu 
a —_ Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart, 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, 0,B, ond 
George T. J. Sotheron-Esteourt, Esq. Amoul 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq. Rever! 
William John Edmonds, Esq. Years 
Colonel T, W. Chester Master, Rever 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P, The 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. gion, 8 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and The 
giving fuil particulars of the Tnstrastion Me 
’ 





Stock, Dairy Appliances, &c., with List of Scholar Los 
ships, Certificates, Dipl &e. 4 terest 
«ee as We 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, Feb. 1st, 1897, + : 
NIVERSITY of DURHAM, Oe 
nednniin Assul 

EPIPHANY TERM BEGINS on JANUARY Ish, -- 


The DEGREE of B.A. can be OBTAINED in TWO 
YEARS, Scholarships and Exhibitions of the Annu) 
Value of about £2,000. 

For particulars, apply to the REGISTRAR, the : 
Castle, Durham, | 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ L 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 








1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, por es 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN Tea 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 7 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists Col 
free. I 
o_o = . a nani for 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH I 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. wh 


fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 1 








the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied bei 
in casks and cases for home uze and exportation, pe 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00. tre 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or attheir De 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, an 
London, W.C. - 
peat eae a = = . 
RY’S 0 
fo 
URE tt 
& 
 O neebeeimneiens B 
0 

OCOA. 

**It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 1 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it asa q 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A, 

CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeon, ; 
Ireland, &. ! 
1 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


E FP P S*S 


(BREAKFAST) | 


Cc OC O A. , 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


“*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq. M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserv- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Bachanan St., Glasgow. 
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—— 
CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 

EAMES anon 
RALLWAY _ COMPANY 


(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Capital ws ce cee eee 1,000,000 
miuation paid for 112,000” Accidents, £2,215,000. 
is ... HaRviE M. Farqunar, Esq. 
ae mutho Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 
OR AT 


THE 
_¢4 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
Baad OFFICE NE LIAMJ. VIAN Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. : 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 


in all parts of the World. 
a = ins reupet with promptitude and liber- 


ality: oiELIAM C. MACDONALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


AWLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
L FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
yer 1823, —— 
on December 31st, 1885........... treecee £0,248, 
= for the Year 1885........sse-+seeseees 476 
‘Amount Paid in Claims to Dec. Sist, 1885 14,536,593 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five 


West-END 








ding Dec, Slst, 1884.............000 sexe 690,946 
Year sonary Bonuses hitherto allotted ... 6,889,937 
f Man t, including Commis- 





PR ge about 4} per cent. of the Income, 
The limits of free travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced. 
Loans granted on security of Policies, Life In- 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and County Rates, 
ag well as on other approved securities. 
Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and 
. allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction, 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the ACTUARY. 


ION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1850. 


Paid-up Capital ............sscecceee . £1,500,000 
IE OIE. 0s sntsnsenexevanessessecsscen 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Coloni 


olonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annuum, and transferable by geo 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suc 
= are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 

en its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amvuunt of this issne is 


,060, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
om Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 














The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PE& MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 





with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
TO ALL INVESTORS. 
PRE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Estatlished over 60 years ago), 
Possesses Invested Funds to the amountof 6} millions 
sterling, and has an Annual Revenue of £900,0v0. 
Policies granted for large or small sums, making 
Provision for retirement in old age or death. 
Annuities also granted on favourable terms. 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life As-urance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6.860,000, 
Profits declared, £3.400,000, 
Funds, £4,180,000. 
Endowment Assurances granted on exceptionally 
favourable terms. Profits, five years to 1882, 
£614,676, Next Division, 1887, in which all insuring 
Previously will participate. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


. TRUSTBES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
DrREcToRS, 
Cuarnman—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Hon. and Rev. Ca: y ‘ 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY. at A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. The ARCHDEAOON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 
= oe Te M.A, ba J.M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
e No . ARCHDE. D N y 
Rev. C. L, LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. ». Canon PROTEEGO 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, 
The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 
The ARCHDH#AOON of DURHAM, 
The DEAN of EXETER, 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, 
Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 


Puysic1an—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886, 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 


Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 





Total Funds aa a 4 pen <a 3 eee ww. £3,378,123 
Total Annual Income ... me wad aon oss in soe ose toe ons 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1896 ... eos eco 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4. Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
—with full Profits, 





Annual Cost of an Assuranco of £1,000. 














cr ry Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 
AGx, £s. d. AGE, £ 8s. d. 
25 20 1 8 25 161 8 
30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 2 
40 31 1 8 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 








Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


6S Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household U-e and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman’s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers, 


Beware of spurious imitations. 
GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A Fascinating Liqueur of High Quality, made with Choice Brandy. 
Fine Appetiser ; pleasant with aérated waters. 


GRANT'S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac, 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &. 
Manufacturers—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone, 


GRANT’S 
TONIC 
LIQUEURS. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 














IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


USE 
LIEBIG 


Extracts 
sold as BARON Liebig’s or Liebig’s 
have no conuection with the Baron. 


COMPANY’S 
The Finest EXT RACT 


Meat-flavouring Stock. 
OF MEAT, 


Efficient Tonic. 
The Best of Night-Caps. 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases whore a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and £ons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


WHO 
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MESSRS. NELSONS NEW PUBLICATI 


|ONS. 






















DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
SPLENDID NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


JERUSALEM, BETHANY, and BETHLEHEM. By J. L. 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Queen’s College, Belfast, Author of “ The 
Giant Cities of Bashan,’’ ‘‘ Murray’s Handbook for Syria and Palestine,” &c. 
With 9) large Engravings from Photographs, royal 4to, gilt, price 12s, 





NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “ MORAG: a Story of Highland Life,” &c. 


RINAULTRIE. By Mrs. Milne Rae, Author of ‘‘ Morag: 
a Story of Highland Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 5s. 


“A pleasant, wholesome story.” —Graphic. 





With 15 Full-page Illustrations. 


EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGERS; or, The Adventures and 


Discoveries of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 5s. 


NS. 
ie 
NEW BOOK for BOYS, by Commander CAMERON. = 


JACK HOOPER: his Adventures at Sea and in South 


Africa. By Verney Lovett Cameron, O.B., D.C.L. 
Navy, Author of ‘* Across Africa,” **Our Future Highway ante 
Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth estra, price 53, Wek ss 


** Boys will follow the adventures of Jack with breathless interest,” 





Review. Saturday 
NEW STORY by Miss EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
TEMPLE’S TRIAL; or, For Life or Death. By Evelyp 
EveRETT-GREEN, Author of ‘* The Heiress of Wylmington, y 


‘igh Winning the 


Victory,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 53. 





CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOK for the YOUNG. 


OUR LITTLE ONES. Illustrated Stories and Poems fo; 
Little People. With 300 Illustrations, 4to, cloth elegant, price 5:, 









“Tt should find a place in every boy’s library.”’—Presbytcrian Messenger. 





Cheaper Edition. 


On BOTH SIDES of the SEA. A Story of the Common- 
By the Author of ‘‘The Schénberg-Cotta 


wealth ani the Restoration. 


Family,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53, 


price 2s 61. 


NEW STORY by Lady HOPE, of CARRIDEN, 


CHANGED SCENES ; or, the Castle and the Cottage. By 
Lady Hore, Author of “ A Maiden’s Work,” &c, 


Post syvo, cloth extra, 


“*A pretty and interesting story.’’—Saturday Review, 








SONGS OLD and NEW. By the Author of “‘ Chronicles of 
Collected Edition. 


the Schinberg-Cotta Family,” &c, 
antique, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


Square 16mo, cloth Marion’s Hero. 


extra, 2s, 





NEW £1°0 PRIZE TEMPERANCE TALE. 


THROUGH STORM to SUNSHINE. 
Lacey, Author of “A Life’s Motto,” ‘‘The Captain’s Plot,” &. With 


Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 33 6d. 


*,* This work gained the pr‘ze of £100 offered by the United Kingdom Band 
of Hope Union for the best tale illustrative of Temperance in its Relation to 


the Young. 





NEW STORY by Mrs. REANEY. 
Not THROWN AWAY, but GIVEN; or, The Story of 
es 


By Mrs. G. S. Reaney, Author of ‘ Daisy Snow: 
Secret,” ‘*Our Daughters,” “ Our Brothers and Sons,” &. Post 810, cloth 





By William J. 


Illustrations, 





CHIPS from the EARTH’S CRUST; or, Short Studies in 
Natural &c'ence. By JoHN Grsson, Natural History Department, Edin- 
burgh Musreum of Science and Art, Author of ‘‘ Science Gleanings in Many 
Fieldz:,” &, With 29 Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s 6d, 


Glorious Song of Old,’’ 


FAVOURITE HYMNS ILLUSTRATED.—New Volumes. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt. edges, price 1s éd each, 


JERUSALEM the GOLDEN. With 13 Illustrations, 
From GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS. 


With 15 


*,* Already published in this Series :—‘t Abide with me,” ‘ Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul,’’ “ Just as lam,” ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” “ That 








MONSTERS of the SEA, Legendary and Authentic. By 


Joun Gipson, Author of ‘‘ Science Gleanings in Many Fields,” &. With 


16 Engravings, feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 1s 61. 





NEW BOOK of the “SUNSET SERIES.” 


For EVENTIDE. 
and Hymns for Eight Weeks. 
covers, gilt edges, price 1s. 


*,* Already published in this Series, each beautifully illuminated : —“ Thoughts 
for Sunset,”’ “‘ Thoughts for Suarise,” “‘ Thoughts of Heaven.” 


Beautifully Il'uminated with Texts 
Edited by “H. L. L.”’ Richly illuminated 





T. NELSON and SONS’ BOOK LIST.—An Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Books, in Handsome Bindings, 


for the Drawing-room, for Presents, for Home Reading, &c. 





Post-free on Application. 


THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. 














Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
‘mee CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents FoR DECEMBER, 
Tue Army. 
WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. By Stuart Rendel, M.P. 
GOETHE AND PuHILOsOPHY. By Professor Edward 
Caird. 
Sea Purases. By W. Clark Russell. 
CHRISTIANITY AS THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION. By Canon 
Westcott. 
TENANT-RIGHT AND AGRARIAN OUTRAGE IN FRANCE, 
By R E. Prothero. 
Dean Puiumptre’s “ Dante,” 
Ripon, 
TeN YEARS OF NATIONAL GROWTH. By M.G. Mulhall, 
MOoOHAMMEDANISM IN CENTRAL ArFrica. By Joseph 
Thomson. 
Domespay Survivats. By Canon Isaac Taylor. 
CONTEMPORARY REcORDS :— 
1, Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood. 
2, GENERAL LITERATURE, 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Now ready for DECEMBER, price ls. 
HE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

JosEern’s ForGettina. By Principal Rainy, D.D. 

The Westcort-Hort “ GENEALOGICAL” MeTHOD, By 
Henry Hayman, D.D. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.— 
Tue Boox or Jos. By Professor A. B. Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D. 

THE PROPHECIES OF ST, PavL. 
Warfield, D.D. 

THE Book OF Zecuarian. By Marcns Dods, D.D. 

PRECEPTS FOR THE INNERMOST AND OUTERMOST LIFE. 
By Alex. Maclaren, D.D. 

Brevia :—Note on Isaiah xli., 18, 
Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A. 

London: Hopper & StouGuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 


By the Bishop of 





By Professor B. B. 


By Professor 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The 
changes of temperature and weather fre- 
quently upset persons who are most cautious of their 
health and most particular in their diets. These correc- 
tive, purifying, and gentle aperient Pills are the best 
remedy for all defective actions of the digestive organs, 
They augment the appetite, strengthen the stomach, 
correct biliousness, and carry off all that is noxious 
from the system. Holloway’s Pills are composed of rare 
balsams, unmixed with baser matter, and on that ac- 
count are peculiarly well adapted for the young, deli- 
cate, and aged. As this peerless medicine has gained 
fame in the past, so will it preserve it in the future 
by its renovating and invigorating qualities, and its 
incapacity of doing harm. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 1s net, 
No. 1, 
THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 
AND 


FREE CHURCH COLLEGE 
QUARTERLY. 


ConTENTS. 
PRESBYTERS AND BISHOPS IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Principal Rainy, D.D. 
Tue Hoty Spririr: a Stopy in New TESTAMENT 
TuEoLogy. By the Rev. Jas, Stalher, M.A. 
Tue Kinapom or Gop. By the Rev. J. B. Kilpatrick, 
B.D. 


TuE WALDENSIAN CHURCH: ITS ORIGIN AND PRo- 
@rEss. By C. A. Scott, B.A. 
Recent LITERATURE. 
Foreign PERIODICALS, 
Edinburgh : 
MACNIVEN and WALLACE, 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


N O WL EOD G@ E. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
No. 14, New Series, DECEMBER. 
ConTENTS, 
THe CLOUDBERRY. 
Tue Story OF CREATION: A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 
EvotvtTion. By Edward Clodd. 

MARTINGALES; OR, SuRE(?) GamBLING SysTEMs, 
INDIAN MYTHS ABOUT THUNDER. By “‘ Stella Occidens,” 
Nores ON AMERICANISMS. By Richard A. Proctor, 
Wuist, By “ Five of Clubs.”’ 


&c., &e. 
London: LonaMANS, GREEN, and Co, 


HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER, 

DECEMBER, price 1s, contains :—MRr.GELDART'S 
“ EcHors oF TruTH.” By the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
M.A.—THE CuurcHES IN ScottannD. IV. Their 
Present Position. By J.H. Muirhead, M.A.—A New 
TESTAMENT VIEW OF THE RESURRECTION AND THE 
Ascension. PartII. By H. Candler, M.A.—Memo- 
RIALS OF THE REV. CHARLES WICKSTEED. By the 
Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A.—HumMan AUTOMATISM AND 
FREE WILL. By the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., 
F.R.S., &c.—EccCLEsIASTICAL NOTES.—OBITUARY. 


London: WILL1aMs and NoRGATE, 


i ie ARISTOTELIAN 
ADDRESSES for 1884, 1885, and 188}:—The 
RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to SCIENCE, PHY- 
SICAL and PSYCHOLOGICAL (1884). Paper cover, 
ls.— PHILOSOPHY and EXPERIKNCE (‘835). 
Paper cover, 2s.—REORGANISATION of PHILO- 
SOPHY (1886). Paper cover, 1s. By SHapwortH H, 
Hopason, President. : 

WitiraMs and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 











‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
DECEMBER. 2s 6d. 


On THE SuPPRESSION OF BoycortTina. By the Hon. 
Mr, Justice Stephen, 
Nova Scorias Cry FOR HOME-RuLE. By Mrs, 


Fellows, 

THE CLASSES, THE MASSES, AND THE GLAssgs, By 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P 

THE “HaMLET” OF THE SEINE. By Lady Pollock, 

Buyina Niagara, By J. Hampden Robb (ex-State- 
Senator). 

MassaGe. By Lady Johu Manners. 

A SUSPENDED CONFLICT. By the Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers. 

RvuRAL ENCLOSURES AND ALLOTMENTS. By Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice and H. Herbert Smith. 

A THOoGHT-READER’S EXPERIENCES. By Stuart (, 
Cumberland. 

Tue Loyatty oF THE INDIAN MonamMeEDAys, By 
Sir Wm. H. Gregory. 

A FiyinG Visir TO THE UNITED States. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Brassey. 

London: Kegan Pavut, Trencu, and Co. 


OOKS at 3d in the 1s DISCOUNT. 
: —BICKERS and SONS SUPPLY all BOOKS 
in Standard and General Literature. inclading 
Peerages and Books of Reference, at 3d in the ls 
DISCOUNT. Medical and Lezal Works at 20 per cent. 
Orders by post rece.ve prompt attention. Christmas 
—— now ready.—l Leicester Square, London, 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS.—BOOKS, at a DISCOUNT 
of 3d to 9d in the SHILLING, or 25 to 75 per cent. 
GILBERT and FIELD have just issued the NEW 
OATALOGUE of BOOKS, from the published prices 
of which they allow the above liberal discount. 
Catalogues gratis and_ postage free.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
HEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
allow 3d discount in the shilling off the published 
prices of all new books, school books, Bibles, Prayer- 
books, Church Servic2s, annua's, diaries, &c. A large 
and choice stock, many in handsome calf and 
morocco bindings, suitable for presents, well dis- 
played in show-rooms, t» select from. Export and 
country orders punctually executed.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. Catalogues 
gratis and postage free. 
HE CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of 
NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS, offered at 
greatly reduced prices, is now ready, and will 
forwarded post-frve, upon application to W. H. 
SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand. 
\HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
J On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 
winter months, Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 

















Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 
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| (HURCH of ENGLAND 


By I 
ben informa 


CHURCH HOUSE. 
nvitation of the Lord Mayor, who will preside, a MEETING will be held at the Mansion House at 3 p.m. on FRIDAY, December 10th, 
tion will be given by the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY and YORK, the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, and others, on the 


of the QUEEN’S JUBILEE.— 


gubject of the CHURCH HOUSE.—For Tickets, apply to the SECRETARIKS, 2 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London, S.W. 








THE CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND 


MEMORIAL 


OF THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE, 





Church 


House. 





The Fifty Years during which her Majesty has reigned on the throne of England 
and in the hearts of Englishmen have been a time of extraordinary blessings 
bestowed on our Branch of the Church, 

In that time the Colonial Church has grown from eight Bishoprics to seventy- 
five; and many of these have been formed into indep2ndent branches, no longer 
looking to England for support, and yet in thorough sympathy and actiye com- 

munion with the Church at home. All over England the Churches have been 

repaired and restored, and made in every way fitter for purposes of Divine 
Worship. Hundreds of new Parishes have been formed and endowed, and hun- 
dreds of new Churches have been built and consecrated. And while part of the 
cost has been provided by the Ecclesiastical Commi s out of the Episcopal 
and Capitular Estates, an amount of no less than fifty millions has been supplied 
by the voluntary efforts of Churchmen, The Convocations have been revived 
and have given greater unity and force to the labours of the Clergy ; while the 
recentcreation of the Houses of Laymen has opened a happy prospect of carrying 
the whole body of Clergy and Laity into concurrent and harmonious action, and 
of giving coherence and directness to the voice of Churchmen in Parliament. 
The Education of the children of the poor has been taken up, gradually at first, but 
with ever-increasing efficiency, by the Clergy; and at this time, notwithstanding 
the creation of the Board School system, more than half the children in elemen- 
tary schools are in the schools of the Church, Great moral movements have 
stirred the hearts of the people, and the Church has taken and is still taking a 
leading part in labouring for them and guiding them. Those who are contending 
against intemperance still look back to the Report of the Committee of Convoca- 
tionon that subject as the beginning of their great progress. Above all, according 
to universal testimony, it has pleased God to infuse into the Clergy an ever- 
increasing zeal; Bishops, Priests, and Deacons are labouring with a diligence and 
an earnestness which, though never altogether wanting in the Church, had not 
foralong time before been so widespread, so unflayging, so effective ; and the 
hold of the Church on the affections and the consciences of the masses of the 
people is daily becoming stronger and deeper. Conscious as we are of many 
deficiencies and how very far we still fall short of what the Church of England 
ought to be, it still remains impossible not to recognise with gratitude the pro- 
gress that God has enabled us to make. 

For such blessings as these, bestowed during the reign of a Queen universally 
loved avd honoured, it is desired to erect a Memorial which shall express and 
perpetuate the gratitude of Churchmen to God the Giver of all, and to the Queen 
as “ His Minister to us for good.”’ It is of supreme importance that the Memorial 
should be neither temporary nor restricted in its usefulness. It must be for the 
direct and permanent advantage of the whole Church, Laity not less than Clergy. 
And no Memorial seems so fitting as one that will crown and commemorate the 
work that has been done by making provision for its unity, force, and permanence. 

What is needed for all this work at the present time is to give it cohesion. It 
is great, varied, complex, and it is perpetually hindered by the inadequacy of its 
machinery. 

No sufficient Meeting-rooms exist for the manifold requirements of the Church. 
The Convocation of Canterbury meets on sufferance in the Board-room of the 
Bounty Office and in the Dining-hall of Westminster School. It was difficult 
to find a room for the House of Laymen, and the room obtained is not a suitable 








one. The lack of Committee-rooms hampers all the most important work, and 
will be much more acutely felt when the House of Laymen adds its own Com- 
mittees. All Churchmen are huping that before long the Convocations of both 
Provinces with their Houses of Laymen will be able in some form or other to 
unite their action, and for that purpose it seems indispensable that they should 
meetin London. We have now norooms for such a meeting. Both Clergy and Laity 
often need information concerning Church Societies, Church Charities, Church 
action generally, and waste time and labour in seeking for what they ought to be 
able to procure with ease and certainty. And above all, mach of the animating 
spirit which comes from the sense of working in harmony with the whole body is 
now lost for lack of that concentration which nothing but a local contre can give. 
There is no other organisation in the world with so va-t a variety of duties to 
perform which has not a central office for the transaction of its business. At the 
point at which we are now arrived, it may well be doubted if anything can be 
conceived which would do more for ths Church’s work than the provision of a 
central home, the want of which has long been acutely felt. For the inspiriting 
effect of visible unity is sure to penetrate into every detail of the Church’s action, 
and to produce results far beyond what we can now estimate, 


That such a Church House should be visibly worthy of the occasion of its 
erection needs hardly to be said. It onght to be as beautiful as we can make it. 
Its very appearance ought to prove to future generations that the Churchmen of 
this day loved their Church and honoured the Queen under whom that Church 
had prospered. It ought to proclaim by a visible symbol our gratitude, our 
determination, and our hopes. 

Her Majesty’s gracious sanction has, from the first, been given to the Church’s 
adoption of this scheme as a Memorial of her Jubilee; and it will be universally 
felt that such a plan is in complete harmony with the greater Imperial Memorial 
promoted under the auspices of his Royal Highness the Prinze of Wales. 

It will very probably be impossible to finish such a work speedily. But we 
ought to make a worthy beginning. If fit provision be made for the transaction 
of Church business, including the Meetings of the Convosations ani Houses of 
Laymen; for adequate Committee-rooms; for a Central Office of information 
and mutual communication; and also for a suitable Chapel, in which, besides 
other uses, all Church proceedings may be opened with s»lemn prayer; many 
important additions may be left to future beneficence to supply. But the site 
must be large enough to allow such additions to be made, and the building from” 
the first ought to be such as to bear upon its face a proof of our zeal, which ha 
who runs may read. 

Those who know the cost of London sites in a central position will scarcely 
suppose that such a building, with space for future expansion, can be provided 
without the expenditure of a large sum of money. The ultimate amount has 
been estimated by many at not less than £250,000. Churchmen who have given, 
on an average, more than a million a year for the building of Churches and 
similar purposes, will not find it difficult to raise a quarter of that average to 
mark so great an epoch and supply so great a need. 

EDW: CANTUAR:, Chairman of Executive Committee. 


WESTMINSTER, ) 
B) 


F. LONDIN: Vice-Chairmen. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 











BISHOP of LONDON. 
BISHOP of CARLISLE. 
DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Archdeacon FARRAR, 


DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
Karl STANHOP 

Viscount CRANBROOK, G.C.S.T. 

Lord BRASSEY, K.C.B 

Right Hon. W. H. SMITH, M.P. 

Right Hon. Sir J. R. MOWBRAY, Bart., M.P. 
Right Hon. Lord Justice COTTON 


GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 
Hon. Treaserers ~ Hon. H. D. RYDER. 
(Hon. EDWARD THESIGER, C.B. 





Archdeacon SUMNER. 
Archdeacon — 

Canon CADM 

Canon J. PESKINE CLARKE, 
Canon GREGOR 

Canon IN GRAM. 


Right Hon. J. G. ee M.P. 

Right Hon. G. CUBITT, M 

Right Hon. A. J. B B. BERESFORD- HOPE, M.P. 
Right Hon. Sir H. SELWIN-IBBETSON, "Bart. “9 


M.P. 
Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 
Sir JAMES McGAREL-HOGG, Bart., M.P.,K.C.B. 








Canon G@. VENABLES. 
Prebendary BILLING. 
Rev. J. T. BROWN. 

Rev. J. TROUTBECK, D.D. 
Rev. R. T. WEST, DD. 


Sir WALTER G. F. PHILLIMORE, Bart., D.C.L. 
G. BADEN-POWELL, Krq., M.P. 

H. HUCKS-GIBBS, Esq. 

MARK KNOWLES, Esq. 

P. VERNON SMITH, E:q. 

R. BOSWORTH SMITH, Eq. 

G. A. SPOTTISWOODE, Esq. 


Rev. R. MILBURN BI AKISTON. 


Hon, SECRETARIES Jer WILLIAM SINC! AIR, 


FRED. A. WHITE, Esq. 


Donations or Promises may be sent to the SECRETARIES, 2 Dean’s Yard. Itis particularly requested that it may be stated 
when promised amounts are payable. Weekly or Monthly Subscriptions would be received. Upwards of £11,000 have been 


already volunteered. 
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‘Distinctly the novel of the year.’’—Academy. 





NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of “The SILENCE of 
DEAN MAITLAND,” ty MAXWELL GRAY, 
having been EXHAUSTED, a SECOND EDITION is 
in the press, and will be READY on TUESDAY 


NEXT, 


“The story is a good one, and told dramatically.?’—Times. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





MR. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


Copyright Edition, 1 Vol. 63. 
MINISTER’S CHARGE; 


Or, The Apprenticeship of Lemuel Barker. 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 
Author of ‘‘ Indian Summer,” “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” “ The Lady of the Aroostock,” &¢, 


THE 





Now ready, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 63. 


BLAKE: a Novel. 


WEIR MITCHELL, M.D., 
Author of “In War Time,”’ &c. 


ROLAND 


By 8. 





Now ready, 1 vol, 16mo, 62. 


ODES OF HORACE. 


Translated by T. RUTHERFURD CLARK, Advocate. 


THE 





Now ready, in 3 vols. square 12mo, 15s. 


HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
From 1810 to 1886. 
Edited by EDWARD T. MASON. 


FROM 





Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





Just published, 126 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


REGISTRATION OF TITLE TO LAND, 


AND HOW TO ESTABLISH IT WITHOUT COST 
OR COMPULSION. 


By CHARLES FORTESCUE BRICKDALE, B.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. 


This is an attempt to give the public a plain account of the question of Registration of Title to Land, its 
difficulties and dangers, as well as its advantages and successes—what has been accomplished, and what remains 
to be done, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








| SS geatinon ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. ; 
PEAR S’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





——— 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, 103 64, 


STRUGGLEsg 


FOR 


Lt F €E. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Lup, 





**One of the most remarkable books of the day". 
National Reformer, 


** The work is one well worth a study, and desory; 
of more than a single perusal .”’—Metropolitan, 


“Dr, Knighton has evidently read, observed, ang 
reflected much about existing social phenomena,» 
Scotsman. 


“This volume contains suggestions and ideas which, 
if acted upon, could not fail to produce Satisfactory 
and lasting results.””—Manchester Examiner, 


“Tho book is saturated with a healthy spirit of 
independence and self-reliance. Dr. Knighton hasg 
vigorous, clear, and picturesque style which renders 
the work extremely interesting, whilst the knowledge 
he has acquired from history and travel rendersit, at 
the same time, deeply instructive.” —Pioneer, 


“Dr. Knighton has succceded in producing a tho. 
roughly sensational book. The pictures are well and 
powerfully drawn. 


“These are golden words, and such thonghts 
should be cast far and wide amongst the public of 
England. The merit of urging them clearly and 
forcibly on the minds of the English people certainly 
belongs to Dr. Knighton.’’—Statesman. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Publishers, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


MURIEL’S MARRIAGE. By 
Esme Stuart, Author of * A Faire Damzell,” &, 
3 vols, 


A WILFUL YOUNG WOMAN. 
By A. Price, Author of “A Rustic Maid,” &. 
3 vols, 


ONCE AGAIN. By Mr 


Forrester, Author of “Viva,” ‘‘ Mignon,” 
** My Lord and My Lady,” &. 3 vols. 


The SURVIVORS. 


CRESSWELL, Author of 
Heroine,” “ Incognita,’’ &c. 


A WICKED GIRL. By Mary 
Crecrz Hay, Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s 
Money.” 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. : 
HE QUEEN’S ENEMIES im 
AMERICA. 
___ London: Wituiam Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly. 
re CHOES of TRUTH:” Sermons by 
the late Rev. E. M. Gexpart, M.A., of 
Croydon. With Portrait and Introduction by Pro 
fessor Upton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
London: KrGan Pav, Trencu, and Co. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shi'ling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G, 
atts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &c. 
London: @. MrrcHELt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
— Street; and Srimpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
jourt. 


Ps for the PARIS EXHIBITION 

of 1889,—See the BUILDER for December 4th 
(price 4d; by post, 44d ; Annual Subscription, 193).— 
Also Illustrations of the Ca d’Oro, Venice ; Ellingham 
Church, as Restored; House, Combe, near Shaftet 
bury; Newark Castle (Sketches and Details).—The 
History of the Guildhall.—Letter from Paris.—The 
Restoration of St. Mark’s, Venice.—Stone Quarries; 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





By Henry 
“A Modern Greek 
3 vols, 
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7g WARD'S CHRISTMAS 
yARCUS WARD’ 
BOOKS. 


By the ARTISTS of “ At HOME,” 


jt HOME AGAIN. A Book of Happy 


iid Life. Every page cay with brilliant Designs 
SS. with Verses by E1iza Kearny. Fancy 
binding, large 4to, 63. 


_—_—_—_— 
Mr. WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


A ROMANCE of the THREE R’. 
Penned and Pictured by Water Crane. Charac- 
ter'stic bincing, large 4to, 6s. ; 





—JEW COLOUR BOOK for the NURSERY. 


peTs and PLAYMATES. Brimful of 
Pictures of Children and Animals, By Epa 
ScayNELL. With descriptive Verses by Exiza 
Keary. Small 4to, brilliant binding, 2s 6d. 

“fascinating coloured illustrations.”—Saturday 


Review. 


The GOLDEN POETS.—WORDSWORTH. 


The First Volume of this Miniature Series, 
printed in letters of gold, bound in gold or blue 
cloth and gold, gilt edges, aud decorated end- 











paper, 2a. 
“A charming little volume.’—Queen. 





In decorated envelope, for a-seasonable gift, price 1s. 


THREE BLIND MICE. Their diverting 
History in Picture and Song, With 6 Plates by 
E. Caldwell, 
“Cleverly iliustrated, with the famiiiar music and 
rhymes, Invests an old friend with novel attrac- 
tions.”— Saturday Review. 


oR of “BIBLE 





NEW TEXT-BOOK by the AUTH( 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


KNOCKING. The Words of Jesus at the 
Door of the Heart. A Text-book for Morning 
and Evening. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 
With Hymns and a Poetic Monologue. Each 
page decorated in silver and colour, Red cloth, 
stamped in silver, ls, 





In handsome cloth case, 2s 6d. 


The GOLDEN TRIBUTE. Two New 
Text-Books for Morning and Evening. ‘‘ Harps 
of Gold,” and **Golden Lamps.” Bound in cloth, 
illuminated in gold and colours; can also be had 
separately in paper covers, 6d each; cloth gilt, 1s, 

“A dainty little gift-book.’’—Saturday Review. 


BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS (381st 
Thousand). List of the Series of Tiny Text-Books, 
of which this is the initial volume, post-free on 
application, 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 








MARCUS WARD'S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


Now ready, at all Stationers’ and Fancy Dealers’. 


MARCUS WARD’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


The New Season’s Designs, over 600 in number, 
remarkable for artistic beauty and suitability to 
every taste. Humorous quaint, and piquant. 
Marcus Ward and Co.'s name clearly printed on 
every card they publish. 


MARCUS WARD’S CONCISE DIARIES 
for 1887. Lightest, handiest, neatest, best. 
Beautifully printed on indelible psper in six 
sizes. Each Diary can be bad in four parts, only 
one of which need be carried in the pocket ata 
time. Ina variety of light and strong covers to 
last several years, and in elegant styles for 
Presents, Descriptive lists post-free. 











Wholesale only cf 


MARCUS WARD and CO. (Limited), 


ORIEL HOUSE, FARRINGDON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





This day, demy 8vo, price 12s 6d. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF TASTE, 
AND 
OTHER STUDIES IN ZSTHETICS. 
By W. PROUDFOOT BEGG. 
JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Glasgow, 
Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 








Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 
From the Foundation of Virginia to the 
Reconstruction of the Union (1610 to 1870). 
By PERCY GREG, 
Author of “ Acrogs the Zodiac,” &c. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 


Is, or by post for 12 stamps. 

BPoNcuITIS and ASTHMA. By 
. Groner Moorz, M.D. 

Published by Jamzs Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, 

needle Street. 


and 48 Thre 


[RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE. 


DOCTOR CUPID. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “Cometh up as a Flower.” 
READY THIS DAY. 
To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
“Oh, Doctor Cupid! thou for me reply.”"—Sim Puitie SypNer. 


A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. By W. E. Norris, 


“ An entertaining book, with some clever writing in it and a good variety of characters.’’—World. 
“ Full of original ideas on a variety of subjects, and having a plot both frosh and ingenious,”’—Morning 








ost. 
“ Brightly and humorously written. ‘A Bachelor’s Blunder’ has that tone of good society about it which 
many other novelists besides Richardson have striven in vain to catch.”"—St. James's Gazette, 


PASTON CAREW. By Mrs. E. Lynn Lynton, 


Author of “‘ Patricia Kemball,”’ “ Under which Lord?” &c. Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A very powerful and thoughtful novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
* As powerful as Mrs, Lynn Linton’s previous productions, ‘ Paston Carew,’ thanks to the minute and 
forcibly-drawn character of the old millionaire and miser, is in a measure superior to them.’’—Morning Post. 








NOW READY. 
TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


BOR DERLAN D: 


A Country-Town Chronicle. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “The ‘ First Violin,’ ” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





LEECH’S ETCHINGS, 
The MARCHIONESS of BRINVILLIERS. 


ALBERT SmitH. With 15 Etchings on Steel by John Leech. Royal 8vo, 21s, 
AND 


The ADVENTURES of Mr. LEDBURY and 


his FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. By Aubert SmitwH. With 21 Etchings on Steel by John Leech. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. 


“T hope that I am not wrong in applying the epithet ‘luxurious’ to a brace of books handsomely printed 
on stout paper, and adorned with all the original etchings on steel by John Leech. That admirable artist 
appears, perhars, at his very best as an etcher in ‘The Marchioness of Brinvilliers.’ Note, in particular, the 
wonderful plate representing the wretched Marchioness going in the tumbril to execution, with the old houses 
of the Place de Gréve in the distance. The ‘biting in’ and ‘ stopping out’ of the etching are as subtle 
as the needle-work is perfect. It is the finest etching that [ have seen of Leech, with perhaps one exception. The 
plates in ‘Ledbury’ are irresistibly comic; but to judge what Leech was capable of as an aquafortist, one 
must go to the ‘ Brinvilliers.’’’—"G. A. S.,’”’ in the IUustrated London News, 


By 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





** Certainly, since Mr. Carroll gave us ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ there has not appeared a more charming 
Fairy Tale than these ‘ Adventures of Effie.’ ’’—Bookseller. 


EFFIE AND HER STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES : 
A Very Curious Story, Almost True. 
By Rev. J. CROFTS, 


Author of “Flowers with Roots.” 
Numerous humorous Plates by Gordon Browne. Fancy cloth, gilt edges, 33 6d, post-free. 





By the Same Author. 
FLOWERS WITH ROOTS: 
BEING ALLEGORIES AND SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, 

Price 2s 6d, Frontispiece, fancy cloth, 


Quite model addresses of their kind.”—Guardian, 


Chester : PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London : GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO.; SIMPKIN and CO. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS, 


And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 
Dr. 


JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 
FREE ST(CECHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 
99 MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
BY MEANS OF HIS DISCOVERIES OF THE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES AND HIS INHALANT SPIRONE. 











Report free on demand. 
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THE 


VERY BEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 





Just published for the Christma: Season, to form a Companion Volume to 
«Please Tell me a Tale.” With specially designed artistic binding (maiden- 
hair fern pattern, on white, delicate pale blue, or rich deep blue grounds), price 
3s 6d; by post, 3s 9d. 


JUST ONE MORE TALE. 


A Collection of entirely New and Original Tales, to be read or told to Children 
from four to ten years of age. By Miss Yonae, Rev. S. BarING-GOULD, Miss 
Coteriner, Mrs. Massry, and many other gifted Authors of Children’s 
Stories. Even more attractive than its predecessor, of which no less than 
eight editions were sold in a few weeks. 





In specially designed, most elegant and artistic binding (white, terra cotta, or 
rich deep blue), price 2s 6d ; by post, 3s 9d. 


PLEASE TELL ME A TALE! 


A New and Origina! Collection of Short Tales to be read or told to Children 

from four to ten years of age. By Miss YonGE, 8. Barina-GouLp, Miss 

CoLERipGE, and other eminent Authors. A most elegant and attractive 
k. 


book. 
** Overwhelmingly attractive.”—Yorkshire Post. 
** We seldom meet with such a charming collection of tales......most tastefally 
got up in a delicate and really beautiful binding.”—Literary Churchman, 


This day, in extremely elegant cloth, rich design of poppies, &c., and beautiful 
frontispiece (water lilies), with blank spaces for presentation inscription, price 
33s 6d.; by post, 3s 9d. 


MY BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


An entirely New and Original Series of Birthday Tales for Boys and Girls 
from six to twelve years of age. By BaRIn ULD, C, BIRLEY, FRANCES 
CHARLTON, HELEN WILMOT-BuxTON, Frances Crake, &c. Including ‘The 


Prague Pig.’ A most beautiful and attractive Birthday Gift-Book. 


By Cuar.torte M. Yonar. This day, 1s, in elegant cloth, pale blue or terra 
cotta, with outline picture and designs of primrose bunches, by post, 1s 1d. 


THE LITTLE RICKBURNERS. 


An entirely New and most Interesting Story for Children. 


By S. Barrna-Goutp. A New Christmas Edition. This day, with several New 
and — Poems, richly bound in designs of Silver, &c., price 53; by 
Post, 5s 4d. 


SILVER STORE. 


A Volume of Verse, collected from Medieval, Christian, and Jewish Mines. 
This Volume includes the popular piece, ‘‘The Building of St. Sophia,’ and 
many others largely used for Reading or Reciting at Town and Village Enter- 
tainments, Guild Meetings, Conversaziones, &c. Price 5s. Also most suitable 
for a Christmas gift. 


SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


NEWEST AND- BEST _ BOOKS, 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
1—A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 


From ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


2.—STANDARD BOOKS, 
IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
TASTEFULLY BouND BY THE BEstT WORKMEN. 


LIST ON APPLICATION, 


3.-WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets oR SEPARATELY; IN HALF-MOROCCO, &C. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


4.—JUVENILE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS,' 


In CIRCULATION AND FOR SALE. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW Worky 


ENGLAND’S CASE against HOME-RULE, 3 
A. V. Dicey, M.A., Vinerian Professor of Law in the University of Oxf 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Author of “ The Law of the Constitution,” 
Crown 8yo, 103 6d. on,” de, 


The GROWTH of FREEDOM in the BALKAy 
PENINSULA. Notes of a Traveller in Montenegro, Bosnia, Servia, By 
and Greece ; with Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the Prosi ae 
JamES GEORGE CoTTON MincHIn. With a Map, crown 8yo, l0s6d,. 
(This day, 
PERSIA and the PERSIANS. By the Hon.8.G¢,w 
BENJAMIN, late Minister of the United States to the Vourt of Persia, Wi 
56 Illustrations, 8vo, 243, [Just out, 


The MINISTRY of FINE ART to the HAPPINEgs 
[This day, 





of LIFE. By T. Gamsrer Parry, M.A. 8vo, 14s. 


ConTENTs :—Purpose and Practice of Fine Art—Ministry of Fino Art to Com. 
mon Life and to Spiritual Life—Ministry of Colour to Soulpture and Architectars 
—History of Mosaic, Ancient and Christian—Art aud Artists of Glass Painting, 
Ancient and Medimval—Adornment of Sacred Buildings—Art in Archmo} 
Builders and Buildings of the Cathedral at Gloucester. 


The STRUGGLE of the BULGARIANS fo 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE: a Military and Political History of the 
War between Bulgaria and Servia in 1885, under Prince Alexander, Translate 
from the German of Major A, von Hvun. With Maps, crown 8vo, 93, 


The CONSULTING ARCHITECT. Practical Notes 
on Administrative Difficulties. By Roperrt Kerr, Author of “ The English 
Gentleman's House,” &. Orown 8vo, 9s. 


OonTEnTS :—Consultation and Evidence—Arbitration Cases—Structural Damage 
—Easements—Ancient Lights—Support—Sanitary Cases—Leasehold Questions 
— Questions—The Building Act—Architects’ Disputes ang 

iquette. 


ENGLAND’S CHRONICLE in STONE: Derived 
from Personal Observations of the Cathedrals, Churches, Abbeys, Mona. 
teries, Castles, and Palaces, made in Journeys through the Imperial Island, 
By James F, HUNNEWELL, With 60 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 24s, 


The WISDOM of EDMUND BURKE: bein 
Selections from his Speeches and Writings, chiefly Bearing upon Politi 
Questions. By Epwarp ALLOwaY PankHoRST. Crown 8yo, ~ 

Next week, 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, 
and Domestic; its Makers and Marks. By WILFRED J. Cripps, M.A., FSA, 
Third and Revised Edition. With 104 Illustrations and 2,000 Fac-similes of 
Plate-Marks, medium 8yo, 21s. [Just out, 


The EARLY MILITARY LIFE of General Sir 
GEORGE T. NAPIER. Written by Himself for bis Children. Edited by his 
Son, General Wm. C. E. Napier. A New and Cheaper Edition. Portrait, 
post 8yvo, 73 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. LEWIS MORRIS’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
A: 


G Y C_itI 
MORRIS. 


A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By LEWIS 

** Abounds in powerful dramatic situations, while the intricate evolutions of a 
double plot in love and statecraft provoke perpetual curiosity, which is only 
fully satisfied at the end......The heroine rises to the level of the loftiest feminine 
conceptions of the old Greek dramatists.”—Times. 

“The dramatis persone have life and individuality, the situations are for the 
most part strong and rich in really dramatic effects, and the action never drags, 
but is always in determinate progressive movement.””—Academy. 

“ One of the few recent works that seem capable of thrilling an audience upon the 
stage, as well as enchaining the mind of the student in the chamber.”—Scotsman. 

**T have read it with great interest and a sense of its high dramatic powers, 
not lessened by the very modest introduction to the work.’’—Mr, GLADSTONE, 








the Same Author 


B a 
1. SONGS of TWO WORLDS. With Portrait. ‘Twelfth 
2. The EPIC of HADES. With an Autotype Illustration, 


Twentieth Edition, 5s. 
3. GWEN, and the ODE of LIFE, With Frontispiece. 


Seventh Edition, 53. 
SONGS UNSUNG. Fifth Edition, 5s. 
The EPIC of HADES, [Illustrated Edition. With 16 


Autotype Illustrations, after Designs by the late George R. Chapman. 4t, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s, . 
With Por- 


The EPIC of HADES. Presentation Edition. 
trait, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 103 61. 
The LEWIS MORRIS BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Edited byS.8. 
CorEMAN, 32mo, with Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s ; cloth limp, 1s. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


Now ready, with 10 Illustrations, Sixpence. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PREVENTION OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


A Paper read at the Meeting of the British Association at Birmingham, 
on September 3rd, 1886, 


By G. W. HAMBLETON, L.K.Q.C P.I. 








J. and A. CHURCHILL, 11 New Burlington Street, W. 
_"* FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
for DECEMBER. 

Edited by FRANK HARRIS, 

StatTE-PuRCHASE OF IRISH RarlLways. By Charles Waring. 

Outcast Lonpon. By Rev. G. 8. Reaney. 

Moss anv RevoututTions. By Lieutexant-Colonel W. W. Knollys. 
PARLIAMENTARY Procepure. By Samuel Plimsoll, 

AMERICAN JoTTINGs. By Grant Allen. 

History 1s “ Poncn.”—II, By F. C. Burnand and Arthur a Beckcti. 
Tue CHEss Masters OF To-Day. By J. Hoffer, Sec., B.C.A. 

Tue CHARACTER OF SHELLEY. By Rev. J. Verschoyle. 





Emin Bey: Gorpon’s LIEUTENANT. (With Map.) By J. T. Wills. 
ScrENCcE aND Moras, By Professor Huxley, FRS, 


CuapMAN and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
REMINISCENCES and OPINIONS, 


1913-1895. By Sir Francis Hastines Dorte. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


SKETCHES from MY LIFE. By the late 


Admiral Hobart PasHa. With Portrait, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1815. By 


§renceR WALPOLE. 8vo. Volumes I. and II., 1815-1832, 36s; Volume III., 
1882-1841, 18s ; Volumes IV. and V., 36s. 
** Volumes IV. and V. conclude the work. They commence with an account 


, tion of Sir Robert Peel’s Administration in 1841. The domestic 
of the formes ried down to 1853; the foreign policy till the conclusion of the 


. i ie 
hidor War; the History of India to the ese of the Indian Mutiny in 1858. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1619. By SAMUEL R. Garpiner, LL.D., &. 3 vols. Vol. I. 1642-1644. 
With 24 Maps, 8vo, 21s, 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE; being 


the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B., Barrister-at- 


. 8vo, 163. 
« gg Mga beok will be welcome to English readers.”—Atheneum, 


“One ofa class of books whose numbers we should gladly see increased.” — 


Marnie Mr. Pears has done his work in a scholarly fashion, he has at the same 
time produced a thoroughly readable book.’’—Guardian. 


the GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND; its 


Structure and its Development. By W1LL1am Epwarp Heary, Q.C., M.L.C., 
Chancellor of the University of Melbourne. Second Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


THE ONE-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By James ANTHONY FrovuDE. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord 
phinstone. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 23 6d, cloth, 


HARD KNOTS in SHAKESPEARE. By Sir 


Pair PeRRING, Bart., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 73 6d. 


GENTLE MEN and WOMEN: an Essay. 


By VERA PEREGRINE. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


In the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 
—_— FORTIES ;’” or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ‘Sunbeam’ in 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 203 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 157 Illustrations, 4to, 6d, sewed; 1s, cloth. 


NOTICE.—A Popular Edition of Lady BRASSEY’S BOOKS of TRAVEL, 
entitled ‘THREE VOYAGES in the ‘SUNBEAM,’” is now published in ONE 
VOLUME, 4to, with 346 Illustrations, price 23 6d, cloth. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E, A. FREEMAN, D,C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d each, 
LONDON. With 3 Maps. By the Rev. W. 
J, Lorriz. [ Ready. 


EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunr. 
[Nearly ready. | [Earty in 1887, 


lord BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS and 
TALES. The HUGHENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes, 


ll vols, crown 8yo, 42s. 
ENDYMION. TANCRED. ALROY, IXION, &c. 
LOTH The YOUNG DUKE, &c. 


AIR. VENETIA. 

CONINGSBY. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. VIVIAN GREY, &ec. 
SYBIL, CONTARINI FLEMING, &c. 

‘A CHEAP EDITION of the above is also now ready, complete in 11 vols. 
crown 8yo, 1s each, sewed ; 1s 6d each, cloth. 


Miss SEWELL’S STORIES and TALES. 


Price 1s each, boards ; 1s 6d each, cloth plain; 23 6d each, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 

AMY HERBERT. GERTRUDE. CLEVE HALL. _IVORS. 

EARL'S DAUGHTER. KATHARINE ASHTON, 

The EXPERIENCE of LIFE. MAKGARET PERCIVAL. 

AGLIMPSE of the WORLD. LANETON PARSONAGE, URSULA. 


MISS INGELOW’S POEMS. 

A New Volume of LYRICAL and other POEMS 
selected from the Writings of JEAN INGELOW is 
now ready. I'cap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth plain ; 38, cloth, 
gilt edges. 

The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
JEAN INGELOW can be had as follows: Vols, I. and 
IT, feap. 8vo, price 12s; Vol. IIL, price 5s. 








Now ready, price 6d, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 

Cn ConTENTS. 

ILDREN OF GiBEON. By Walter; JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. By R. 
Besant, (Concluded.) K. Prothero. 

Bean's WORK IN CREATION : A REPLY, | Miss ELLEN TeRRy’s GRETCHEN. By 

y Kliza Orme, W. H. Pollock. 

_" Toors, A Tale in Two Chapters. | MARRYING AND GIvING IN MARRIAGE. 
mun: H. Pollock and Brander By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of 


No. L. 


Sir ews, **Carrots,’ &c. Chaps. 4-5. 
4 CuristorHeR Minas. By A. H,| AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew 
eesly, Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S_ LIST. 


By the Right Hon, the EARL of SELBORNE. 


A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. 


With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
By ROUNDELL, EARL of SELBORNE. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


THE CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 


SIX LECTURES READ IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD IN TRINITY 
TERM, 1885. With an Essay on 
**GREEK CITIES UNDER ROMAN RULE.” 
By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


ContLats :—Europe before the Roman Power—Rome the Head of Europe— 
Rome and the New Nations—The Divided Empire—Survivals of Empire—The 
World Romeless. Greek Cities under Roman Rule, 


JUBILEE EDITION of “The PICKWICK PAPERS.” 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE 
PICKWICK CLUB. 


By CHARLES DICKENS, 
With Notes and numerous Illustrations. 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS the Younger. 


In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, 21s. 


Randolph Caldecott’s Last Work. 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 


ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 
By the Honourable Hallam Tennyson. 
With 40 Illustrations by RanpoLra Catpecotr. Feap. 4to, 33 6d. 


A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of * JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


ABOUT MONEY, and other Things. A 


Gift-Book, By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SECOND EDITION of Dr. MORELL 


MACKENZIE’S PRACTICAL HANDBOOK for SINGERS and SPEAKERS 
—— HYGIENE of the VOCAL ORGANS is now reaiy at all Booksellers’, 
price 63, 
The Times says :—‘‘ Golden rules might be multiplied ad infinitum from Dr. 
Mackenzie’s pages ; but sufficient has been said to show that his book is as useful 
and readable as it is scientifically important.’’ 


TWENTY SERMONS. By the Rev. Phillips 


Brooxs, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, 63, 


The KERNEL and the HUSK: Letters on 


Spiritual Christianity. By the Author of “ Philochristus ” and “ Onesimus.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“It will horrify the rigidly orthodox; it will come with the force of a new 
revelation to multitudes of devout doubters ; and confirmed sceptics, though they 
may not be able to agree with the aathor in all his positive views, will be con- 
strained to admit that Spiritual Christianity is not the utterly irrational syste 


they may have thought it.”"—Scotsman. 
The REALISTIC ASSUMPTIONS of 


MODERN SCIENCE EXAMINED. By Tuomas Martin Hersert, M.A., 
late Professor of Philosophy and Church History in the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, Manchester. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 83 6d. 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 326, for DECEMBER, price 1s, contains :— 
1, THE Wooptanpers. By Thomas| 6. Enatisn LITERATURE AT THE 
Hardy. Chaps. 30-33. UNIVERSITIES. 
2, M. Feuruet’s ‘La Morte.” 7. Nancy DepMan. 
3. A SONNET. 8. THe BritisH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 
+ 
5. 





. Mrs. Joun Taytor, OF Norwicu. By| 9. KEBPSAKES. 
Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). 10. My Guost. By Julian Sturgis. 


. LIFE IN THE ALLEGHANIES, 








What the Newspapers Say 
of the CHRISTMAS (December) NUMBER of 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


** An amazing shilling’s-worth of letterpress and pictures, the combined work 
of many distinguished pens and pencils, ’—Duily News. 

“ A very big shilling’s-worth.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* An excellent Christmas double number. The engravings are even better than 
usual, and there are enough of them to satisfy the most exacting.” —Literary 
World. 


‘A marvellously beautiful production...... It deserves the highest praise.””-— 
Scotsman. 


This Fine Art Number may be obtained of any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, price One Shilling, by post Fifteenpence. 











MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





—— 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUMES of the POCKET EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Now ready, price 1s 6d, each in half-cloth ; or 1s in paper cover. 


The VIRGINIANS: a Tale of the Last 


Century. 2 vols. 

The following Vo'umes have already appeared :—VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. 
PEN DENNIS,2 vols. BARRY LYNDON; A LITTLE DINNKERat TIMMINS’S, 
1 vol, The NEWCOMKS, 2 vols. The HISTORY of ESMOND, i vol. And 
further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals. 

NEW VOLUME of the UNIFORM EDITION of Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Now ready, with Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. 
RicnHmonpD RITCHIE), 


NEW ADDITION to SMITH, ELDER, and CO.'S POPULAR NOVELS, 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


DEMOS: aStory of Socialist Life in England. 
The LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By 


his Brother-in-Law, Gzorce C. Bompas, Editor of ‘* Notes and Jottings 
from Animal Life.” New and Cheaper Edition. Witha Portrait, crown 8vo, 
5s; cloth, gilt edges, 63, 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 


LIFE. By the late Frank Bucktanp. New and Cheaper Edition, With 
Tilustrations, crown 8vo, 53; cloth, gilt edges, 63. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ““MOLLY BAWN.” 
At all the Libra: ies, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LADY 
BRANKSMERE. 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” “Mrs, GEOFFREY,” &c. 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Royal 8vo, 123 6d each, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Edited by Leste SterpHen. Volumes I. to VIII. (Abbadie—Cantwell). 


*,* Vol. IX. will be published on yey’ 1st, 1887, and the subsequent 
Volumes at intervals of three months. 
Intending Subscribers can enter their names with any Bookseller. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie 


Srrepuen, Author of ‘‘A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
ange “*Hours in a Library,” &c. With 2 Steel Portraits, large crown 
8vo, 123 6d, 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. 


First and Second Series, crown 8vo, 93 each. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 


the EIGHTRENTH CENTURY. Second Edition. By Lresire SterHen. 2 
vols, demy 8vo, 28s. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, and FRATERNITY. 


By Sir James Firzsames Steruen, K.C.S.1. Second Edition, with a New 
Preface, demy 8vo, 14s. 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By 


onse Henry Lewes, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; tree calf, 
2s 6d. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry 


Lewes, Third Edition, Revised according to the latest Documents. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 16s, 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, 


EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE, Library Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 
5 Illustrations. Large crown &vo, 5s each. 


*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s 6d each, bound in cloth. 
‘ *,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 


8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols, 


crown 8vo, 7s 6d each ; or 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition of Miss THackrray’s Works. Each Volume Illustrated with a Vig- 
nette Title-page, drawn by Arthur Hughes and Engraved by J. Cooper. 10 
vols, large crown 8vo, 6s each. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 42. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


DECEMBER. 
ConTENTs. 


Jess. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of “ King Solomon’s Mines,” &c. Chap. 
21. Jess gets a Pass.—Chap. 22. On the Road.—Chap. 23. In the Drift of the 


Vaal. 
Tue Rartway Busse, CuEap SUNSHINE. 
CHRISTMAS IN CHIOS. Tue MARQUIS DE Brounoy. 
JENNY: A ROMANCE OF THE Docks, Tue CHRISTMAS-TREE, 


PRESENTATION BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE 
NEW YEAR. 


ESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to 
forward post-free, on application, 2 CATALOGUE of their PUB- 
LICATIONS, contain‘ng Lists of Works by W. M. Thackeray, Robert 
Browning, Mrs. Browning, John Addington Symonds, Matthew Arnold, 
Augustus J. C. Hare, Leslie ag wee Miss Thackeray, Sir A. Helps, G. 
H. Lewes, the Author of “* Molly Bawn,”’ the Author of “ John Herring,” 
W. KE. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Wilkie Collins, Holme 
Lee, Mrs. Gaskell, the Bronté Sisters, the Author of ‘ The Gamekceper 
at Home,” and other Eminent Writers and Leaders of Thought. 


———___ 
Now ready, Vol, I., medium 8vo, gilt top, prise 21s, of the 


COMMEDIA AND CANZONITERR 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI, 


A New Translation, with Biographical Introduction, and Notes, 
and Historical, 


By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells, 


The BISHOP of RIPON, in the CONTEMPORaR 
REVIEW, Dec., writes :—‘* Dean Plumptre is entitled to the ed 
all Dante students, He has given us notes which are full of sympathy ang “ta 
ledge, and which often, by some happy hint or a'lusion, throw a new light ‘ 
the poet’s meaning ; and to these he has prefixed a biography in Which he has 
traced out, with that happy instinct which is his peculiar gift, lines of thought 
which give vividness and reality to the story of the poet’s life......He hag 

as one who desires that the story of the poet shall be indee1 the story of the man’s 
life. And in doing this he has put into the hands of the mere English Teadar 
one key, and perhaps the best, to the understanding of the poem......0f his sucess 
in rendering both faithfully and graphically the text of the post, we could give 
many examples, but I cannot forbear citing a well-known passage in the “Inferno, 
declared by some to be the finest passage in any poem in any language, Dean 
Plumptre’s rendering of this seems to me to combine all the qualities needed in y 
translation—faithfulness to the original, smoothness, music, and graphic force,” 
The SCOTSMAN, Nov. 22nd, says :—“ A poet himself, with an apprecis, 
tion of ear for sound, and an appreciation of taste an‘ intellect for delicate shades 
of sense and thought, he has written atranslation which takes a Position that may 
be considered the highest amongst a long and honourable list of poetic versions,” 
The NONCONFORMIST, Nov. 25th, says :—“ Beyond all doubt Dea 
Plumptre’s version, when completed, will surpass allitarivals. It is & magnificent 
edition, and does equal honour both to publisher and author...... Discarding all sub. 
terfuge and compromise, Dr, Plumptre has grappled boldly and successfully with 
all the difficulties of terza rima; he gives us Dante’s thought in Dante's metre,” 


Critical 


Just published, small demy 8vo, gilt top, price 10s 6d. 


SENTENTIA° ARTIS, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ART FOR PAINTERS AND PICTURE-LOVERS, 
By HARRY QUILTER, M.A. 


The SPECTATOR, Nov. 27th:—‘‘The book, we should say at once, is 
for all ‘ picture-lovers,’ whether they may be painters or not, a very interesting 
and a very amusing one, full of good things...... And considering how much thatis 
aggressive Mr. Quilter has written, we are relieved to find how much lucid and 
hearty appreciation of great work it contains...... All so criticised that even those 
who admired them before are likely to admire them with moro earnestness and 
more intelligence in future. Ou many of our older artists, like Gainsborough 
and Reynolds, Mr. Quilter’s criticisms throw new light ; while of a great number 
of our painters he speaks with so much skill and justice that the remarks which 
show you their shortcomings enhance the value of his appreciation......The book 
as a whole is excellent reading, often very powerful, and substantially sound and 
wise in its literary teaching.”’ 

TRUTH, Nov. 25th :— What do you say to a really brilliant literary 
portrait-gallery of painters, accompanied by such exposition and criticism of the 
ait itself as would satisfy experts by its competency and the public by its lucidity? 
For many seasons I have seen no gift-book which answers to your requirements 
so accurately and admirably as this......Mr. Quilter, as the most popular of the 
popularisers of art, naturally comes in for the lion’s share of the wrathof the 
painters he criticises. Critics and artists, however, are natural enemies, and Mr, 
Quilter’s criticism is too just, sound, and searching not to be asunpalatabletoits 
subjects as it will be acceptable to its readers...... The sententious and aphoristic 
form in which it is expressed, and the guidance of an excellent index, render the 
book invaluable to student or dilettante, while its exceedingly handsome ‘ getup’ 
is all that could be desired for a gift-book.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s, 


BRITTA. A Shetland Romance. 
By the AUTHOR of “LANCELOT WARD, M.P.” 
With Illustrations by W. Lockhart Bogle. 

“A pretty story. Britta is a picturesque heroine.”—Athenewn, 

“* A delightful story.” —Scotsman, 

‘* Full of interest and capitally told......The heroine is a loveable creation, em 
gaging at once the sympathy of the reader, and maintaining it throughout.”—Bcm. 

“The plot is a powerful one, and well worked out ; the delineation of character 
is excellent, and the incidental allusions to Shetland customs and traditions give 
a weird interest to the tale.’’"—Church Bells, - 

“ A unique and highly characteristic study of life ia the northern isles of Scot. 
land—a story as full of the very spirit of old Shetland as are William Black’s 
novels of the modern life of Thule.’’—School Board Chronicle, ‘ 

We can only say of this beautiful story that it so fascinated us that we were 
unable to lay it down until we had read it through. We strongly recommend it 
as a refined, refreshing, and delightful story.’’—Methodist Times. 


WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


TWO NEW CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
Now ready, price 6d each, 
By B. L. FARJEON. ao 
1. LIFE’S BRIGHTEST STAR. The “Sunday Magazine 
Christmas Story. By B. L. FarsEon, Author of “Christmas Angel,’ “ Blade 
o’-Grass,” &c, With Lilustrations by R. Barnes. 
“ An excellent story, full of interest, and full of good teaching.’’—Scotsman. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MARAB.” 
2. EDELWEISS. The “Good Words” Christmas Story. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Marah.” With [Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
“ 4 sweeter character than Edelweiss was never conceived...... The story — 


thing more than a story, it isa prose poem. We recommend everybody 
it.”’—Glasgow Herald. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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(HATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


“Mr, Besant’s new novel is in a peculiar sense a pari of the literature of the time. The novelist of the East End, as Mr. Besant might 
be called, has once more dealt with our greatest social problem, the life of the poor. His earlier work on the same subject has borne rich 
frait in the project of a Palace of Delight; we can wish the present one no higher success than that it may lead to something of the same 
kind. It revives a mode of fiction, and it may revive a school.”—Daily News. 

“ We give without hesitation the foremost place to Mr. Besant, whose work, always so admirable and spirited, acquires double importance 
from the enthusiasm with which it is inspired.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine, 

“Mr, Besant’s purpose is good, and his latest novel is powerfal. The plot is remarkable in every way...... The story is told with 
admirable grace and force and humour. The reader feels the pages glowing as he masters their contents...... As a story, ‘Children of 
Gibeon’ is most masterly ; as a book fall of instruction it has seldom been equalled.”—Scotsman. 


BRUETON’S BAYOU. By John Habberton, Author of ‘“‘ Helen’s Babies,” 

















&c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth, 2s 6d. [Tmmediately. 
BURGLARS in PARADISE. By E.S. Phelps, Author of “An Old Maid’s 
Paradise,” ‘ Beyond the Gates,” &c. 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. [ Immediately. 





ANIMAL ANECDOTES, Arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. Page, 


Author of ‘“ Life of De Quincey,” ‘‘ Thoreau: a Study,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


CHRONICLE of the COACH: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By John 
DENISON CHAMPLIN. With 15 Illustrations by Edward L. Chichester. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The QUEEN of the PIRATE ISLE. By Bret Harte. With 28 Original 


Drawings by Kate Greenaway, reproduced in Colours by Edmund Evans. Small 4to, boards, 5s. 
“Qhildren are luckier in their Christmas books this year than ever...... To be drawn for by Miss Greenaway is as much as a child with 
atenderness for art can desire. Even Mr. Ruskin praises her.”—Daily News. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


IN ALL SHADES. By Grant Allen, Author of “Strange Stories,’ 
“ Philistia,” ‘ Babylon,” &e. 


“Norah Dupuy is a true, brave, eminently loveable woman, and stands out in the pages of ‘In All Shades’ as an eminently charming as 
well as characteristic figure......On the whole, this is a story of unusual excellence.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The EVIL GENIUS. By Wilkie Collins, Author of “The Woman in 
White.” 
“The story is skilfully constructed, and is in many respects most powerfully worked out...... A story full of highly dramatic scenes. 
The character-drawing in the book is excellent, and ‘ The Evil Genius’ is so admirably drawn that many readers may well think her by no 
means @ bad sort of person. Altogether the novel is one that will be read with a great deal of pleasure.’’—Scotsman. 




















Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


The CRUISE of the ‘BLACK PRINCE’ PRIVATEER. By Commander 
V. LOVETT CAMERON, RB.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. Macnab. 
“A tale of maritime adventure a century and a half ago, when the slave trade was considered a reputable as well as a profitable 
business ; the author has admirably caught the style and diction of the period. The story, indeed, reads like a narrative really told by the 
hero..,... The book is a fascinating one.””—Standard, 





3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


THAT OTHER PERSON. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt, Author of ‘“ Thorni- 
croft’s Model,” &c. 


“A novel which will add to Mrs. Hunt’s reputation..,...A more lovely soul than Hester Langdale has seldom greeted us in the pages 
of modern romance.’’—Academy. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by Hand and over One Hundred Illustrations, 16s. 


A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS and ELEC- 
TIONEERING in the OLD DAYS. By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of “ Rowlandson and his Works,” &c. 
“ Extraordinarily interesting as Mr. Grego’s book is, attractive and extremely humorous as are its hundreds of illustrations, we must 
not expect from them all the truth...... The general accuracy of Mr. Grego’s compilation is creditable to him...... There can be no question 
about the interest of the book.”—Atheneum. 


Mr. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “ Round the 
Galley Fire,” “On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &c. 


‘ “Fall of delightful reading ; altogether, Mr. Russell has produced one of the most entertaining sea books that has been seen for many a 
ay.”— Scotsman, 








BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. BELGRAVIA. THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling, Mustrated. cone es San One Shilling Monthly. 

PENPRASE, THE Pg By F. W. Robinson. w Macnab. er ee. Contents ror DECEMBER. 

A te wie By Beatrice Harraden, Illus- | te cin arene wae eS lian - Romance or A Brarn. By John T. Collier, M.D. 

Taz Lost Sout, bs Jus tin H. MoOarthy, M.P. Lovett Cameron. HE Progress OF PantoMIME. By W.J. Lawrence, 


Mr, Prsereront’s REPENTANCE. By Grant Allen. Drepeine rn A DREADNOUGHT. By Rev. N. Curnock, 


Taz Savccuer’s Wive. , #1 Montgomerie An Unpmrerounp Tracepy. By C. Haddon 


Ranking. Illustrated by P. FInanciat Fravps, By Malcolm Laing-Meason. 





, Chambers, 
alld sen —~ me —— an. ‘Mane Mores amp Mossus. By Helen Wallace, Marte ANTOINETTE aT TRIANON, By Charles Hervey, 
Zo Dexa A. Ilustrated y F. 8. Walker. ; Tat OTHER Person. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. —_ - ge Aare 
FUL Cuckoo Ciocx. By G. R. Henderson. NIMAL LORE, Dy Jd. A. Farrer. 
Map Morven. By F. M. Layard. THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNOAL. RosstxN, HAWTHORNDEN, AND Ben Jonson. By E. 
Her Lapysuip’s HOUSEKEEPER. By Frank Abell. Price One Shilling. Walford, M.A. 


A Ga 5 i ; y $ “ ? ies 
Rihridge. nn” WITHOUT Am Exp, By Lealie| Contain wo oo te eeu ae TW. | Scrascx Norse. By W. Mattion Williams, F.R.A.S. 


Sometimes, By Bessie Dill, Speight, Author of ‘“‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” | Taste TaLk. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S LIST 








The PRINCIPLES of DYNAMICS. 


Elementary Text-book for Science Students. By R. WoRMELL, 
D.Sc., M.A., Head Master of the City of London Middle Class 
School. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By J. Hamstin Smtu, 
M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer in Classics 
at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. . 

[Nearly ready. 


SUMMARY of MILITARY LAW and 


PROCEDURE. For the use of Officers of the Regular Forces 
and the Militia. By Lientenant-Colonel Partip Story, P.S.C., 
late 40th Regiment and Cameronians, Garrison Instructor, &e. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The aim of this work is to assist Officers in preparing for Examina- 
tions in the more common parts of Military Law, in which questions 
are asked. It is intended to be read in connection with the “‘ Manual 
of Military Law” and “ Queen’s Regulations,” to which works copious 
references are made. 


SHAKSPEARE’S JULIUS CHSAR. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Edited by H. C. BEEcHING, 
late Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford; Rector of Yattendon, 
Berkshire. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


ESSAYS INTRODUCTORY to the STUDY 
of ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By Resident 
Members of the University of Oxford. Edited by Henry OrFLry 
Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Bursar and Tator 
of Keble College; and Artnur Hassatt, M.A., Student and 
Tutor of Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by 


the Rev. M. Cretcuton, M.A, LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Cambridge, and Canon of Worcester. 
With Maps and Plans, small 8vo. 


SIMON de MONTFORT. By M. Creicuton, M.A., LL.D. 23 6d. 
The BLACK PRINCE. By Louise CREIGHTON. 2s 6d. 

Sir WALTER RALEGH. By Lovise CreicuTon. 3s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By F. W. Cornisn, M.A. 338 6d. 

The DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. By Lovisr CreIGHTON. 3s 6d. 
The DUKE of WELLINGTON. By Rosamonp Waite. 33 6d. 


HIGHWAYS of HISTORY. A Series of 


Volumes on portions of English History, by Various Writers. 
Edited by Louise Creicuton, Author of “A First History of 
England,” “Stories from English History,’ &c. Small 8vo, 
1s 6d each. 

The GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND. 

ENGLAND and IRELAND. 

The GROWTH of the ENGLISH COLONIES. 

The HISTORY of RELIGION in ENGLAND. 

The CONNECTION between ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 


A SKELETON OUTLINE of GREEK 


HISTORY. Chronologically arranged. By EvgLyN ABsorT, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Small 


8vo, 2s 6d. 
A SKELETON OUTLINE of ROMAN 
HISTORY. Chronologically arranged. By P. E. MarHeson, 


M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 2s. 


A SKELETON OUTLINE of the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. Being an Abridgment of “ A Handbook in 
Ontlinue of the Political History of England.” By A. H. Dyke 
AciLAND, M.P., and Cyrin RANsomE, M.A., Professor of Modern 


Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Small 8vo, 
1s 64, 
A HISTORY of the ROMANS. For the 


use of Middle Forms of Schools. By R. F. Horton, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 








An | LECTURES on GREEK PROSE COMPogy. 


TION. With Exercises. By A. Sripewick, M.A. F 
Tator of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late Atcieea ra 


* baw oe and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION. With Exercises. By A. Stvewicr, 4 A 
Fellow and Tator of Corpus Christi College, Oxforg late 
Assistant Master at Rugby School and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 53. 


A KEY for the use of Tutors only, 53. 


The MEDEA of EURIPIDES. Edited, with 
Notes, &c., for the use of Middle and Upper Forms of 
by M. G. Guazerrook, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. : 


SELECTIONS from OVID. Edited, with 
Notes, for the use of Schools, by H. R. Heatiry, MA 
Beaudesert Park School, Henley-in-Arden; and J, ARxotn 
Turner, M.A., Senior Assistant Master at Hillbrow Schoo} 
Rugby. 16mo, 1s 6d. 


RIVINGTON’S ANNOTATED LATIN 
TEXTS.—CSAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Book VI. With 
Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Map of Gaul. 16mo, Is, 


[Other Vols. in preparation, 


LETTERS of CICERO. Selected and 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Murruean, BA. 
Oxon., Examiner for Degrees in the University of Glasgon, 
Crown 8vo, 63. ; 


SELECTIONS from LUCIAN, With English 


Notes. By Evetyn Asport, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tator of 
Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised. Small 8yo, 8364, 


SELECTIONS from MARTIAL. Edited; 
with Notes, &c., for the use of Middle Forms of Schools, by J. 
R. Moran, M.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
formerly Assistant Master at Derby School. 16mo, ls 6d. 


SCENES from GREEK PLAYS. Rugby 
Edition. Abridged and Adapted for the use of Schools by A. 
Smewick, M.A., Fellow and Tator of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, late Assistant Master at Rugby School and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 1s 6d each. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The Clouds. The Frogs. The Knights. 


Plutus. 
EURIPIDES.—Iphigenia in Tauris. The Cyclops. Ion 
Electra. Alcestis. Bacche. Hecuba, Medea. 
COMPANION to ALGEBRA, With 


numerous Examples. By L. MarsHact, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Charterhouse School. Crown 8vo, 53. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For the use of 


Students preparing for Examinations. Containing the mors 
advanced Propositions, Solutior of Problems, and a Complete 
Summary of Formulw, Bookwork, &. Together with Recent 
Examination Papers for the Army, Wcolwich, India, and Homs 
Civil Services, &c. With Answers. By the Rev. A. Dawsox 
Crarke, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 88 64. 


ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA. 
TION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC, including Mensuraticn and 
Logarithms. Set in Recent Examinations for the Army, Wool- 
wich, Cooper’s Hill, Home Civil Service, &c. With Arithu et cal 
Rules, Tables, Formule, and Answers, and Appendix con: 
taining Supplementary Papers to Date. By the Riv. A. 
Dawson CrarKe, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Snail 
8vo, 3s 6d. 





RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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